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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WESTERN IGNORANCE of Russian language, culture and 
tradition was one of the contributing factors to the débacle 
of 1917-21. The lack of an expert, informed opinion led to 
such minor comedies as the New York Times’s persistent 
identificatton of Lenin’s party as the “Maximalists” and 
to such major blunders as a Western ambassador’s dogmatic 
report, in January 1917, that the 
Tsar and the Russian war effort 
were stronger than ever. The 
Anglo-Saxon nations have now 
developed a corps of Russian ex- 
perts—about forty years too late. 

Ignorance of Chinese ways in 
the years 1937-49 was, if any- 
thing, even worse. Everyone, no 
matter how unschooled, seemed 
entitled to an opinion, and the 
tragic consensus of the amateurs 
was that the Chinese Communists 

















ledge of the world Communist movement, in Europe as wel] 
as Asia. He is Director of the Chinese History Project spon. 
sored by the University of Washington and Columbia Uni. 
versity, in which capacity he is directing a vast comparatiye 
study entitled Oriental Society and Oriental Despotism, 
And he has also published several analyses of Communis 
agrarian policy in China, among them the pamphlet 
Mao: Liberator or Destroyer of the Chinese Peasants?, 
published by the AFL Free Trade Union Committee. 
Dr. Wittfogel has always maintained that Communist 
collectivization of China’s peasants was inevitable. In Tur 
New Leaper of February 19, 1951, he described Communist 
land distribution as a “ruse for temporarily gaining peasant 
support for the seizure of political power, which, once 
achieved, becomes the lever for destroying not only all large 
property, but eventually all small rural and urban property 
as well.” In the summer of 1953, at a conference organized 
by the School of Advanced International Studies, he pre. 
dicted collectivization as soon as the Communists were 








were mere “agrarian reformers.” “strong enough to plow the peasants under,” regardless of the 
WITTFOGEL Now again, we are slowly build- the state of Chinese industry. And, in THE New Leaps stat 
ing up a body of experts on last March 14, he reported in detail the opening stages of J ice} 
China, once more somewhat late. In the training of such the collectivization drive that was already gaining momen. tes 
experts, men like Karl August Wittfogel, who understood tum. In presenting his article this week, Professor Wittfogel a 
the Chinese tragedy as it was developing, are playing a declares: - 
leading role. “T have written on the end of the Chinese peasantry be. that 
When Dr. Wittfogel writes on China (see pages 8-10), cause I consider this the most important social and economic ter 
he writes not only on the basis of thorough examination of event that has happened in Asia since the establishment of — eye 
contemporary Chinese sources, but from the perspective of Mao’s regime in 1949.” 7 
a historian of Chinese society over the last three millennia. Let us hope that the leaders of Western opinion have the th 
When he writes on Chinese Communism, he brings to his sagacity to absorb the counsel of an expert, and to plan m 
study not only knowledge of China but an intimate know- accordingly. the 
mak 
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Middle East Peace? —Two Articles 





The Eden-Eisenhower 


Agreements 


WasHIncTON, D.C. 
7. FIRST thing to be said about 
the Eden-Eisenhower talks is that 
the public documents and official 
statements were only the tip of the 
iceberg. The width and depth of what 
lies below the surface remain to be 
charted, but the first soundings show 
that the President and Prime Minis- 
ter agreed on far more than met the 
eye above water level. 

The critical area at the moment, 
they agreed, is the Middle East. Here 
they mapped a three-point plan which 
makes a great deal of sense—but 
which, for the United States, once 
more amounts to edging toward the 
brink of war without, as yet at least, 
the knowledge of the 
people. 

The Eden-Eisenhower 


American 


thinking 
(or, perhaps more correctly, the 
Eden-Dulles thinking as accepted by 
Eisenhower) runs like this: The 
Communist arms deal with Egypt has 
80 stirred Arab hatred against Israel 
and the West that there is great dan- 
ger of a conflict from which only 
Moscow could profit. The only an- 








Chalmers M. Roberts, diplomatic 
correspondent of the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, has had a 
remarkable record of getting behind 
official pronouncements to report 
the secret bases of major policy de- 
cisions, He was the first to report 
the details of intra-Administration 
disputes over the handling of the 
Indo-China and Quemoy crises. 
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By Chalmers M. Roberts 





EDEN AND EISENHOWER: 'INTERPOSITION' AND AN ECONOMIC CARROT 


swer is to separate the antagonists, 
above all Egypt and Israel, bring 
about a cooling-off period of many 
months, and then hope to get the 
two sides to some sort of peace con- 
ference. It would profit nothing to 
let the Israelis buy arms in the 
United States to offset the Czech 
arms to Egypt, since Moscow has a 
practically unlimited supply of sur- 
plus arms for export. Yet, political 
pressures on the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration as the election approaches 
make it imperative to find some al- 
ternative way of publicly assuring 


the continued existence of Israel. 

With such beliefs in mind, this 
Anglo-American plan was agreed 
upon: Add more unarmed United 
Nations observers to General Burns’s 
present minuscule force. Let them 
patrol the Egypt-Israel 
(probably in a two-kilometer buffer 
zone, which both sides would pull 
back one kilometer to create) and 
later the Jordan-Israel and Syria- 
Israel frontiers. This “interposition,” 
to lift a word from the Southern 
fight against desegregation, should 
induce restraint on both sides simply 


frontier 








because the aggressor in any future 
border raids would be easily tagged 
and quickly condemned hefore the 
world. 

The second step amounts to an ap- 
plication of the Dulles deterrent 
thesis to the Arab-Israel conflict, the 
first time it has been used other than 
in a Communist-vs.-free-world situ- 
ation. The idea is to make it clear 
that if, despite the beefed-up UN ob- 
Arabs 


commit aggression (probably defined 


servation teams, or Israelis 
as crossing a border and refusing to 
pull back within 24 hours), Anglo- 
American-French force will be used 
against the aggressor. This amounts 
to putting teeth into the 1950 Tripar- 
tite Declaration to prevent change by 
force of the Palestine truce lines. 

It is evident, of course, that such 
a procedure calls for a new Ameri- 
can commitment to use force. There 
are two ways for the Eisenhower 
Administration to approach this 
problem: 

1. To make an executive commit- 
ment “with due regard to Constitu- 
tional procedures.” That is, to say 
that the U.S. would use force, if the 
occasion arose, but only (1) after 
going to Congress and obtaining 
clear authority to do so, or (2) after 
consulting bipartisan Congressional 
leaders but moving into action with- 
out a Congressional vote on the 
grounds that time would not permit. 
The latter was Truman’s course in 
Korea, at one time might have been 
the course in Indo-China, and was 
recommended as the course by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Dulles 
concurring, in the September 1954 
crisis over Quemoy. 

2. To go to Congress in advance 
of an occasion to use force, as in the 
Formosa case last year, for an if- 
and-when resolution, putting the 
intervention power in the President’s 
hands to use on his judgment. 

The indications, as of this writing, 
are that the first procedure is the 
more likely. Why? One top American 
official who made some preliminary 
soundings on Capitol Hill pointed 
out afterward that in the Formosa 


case Congress knew who the poten- 
tial enemy was—Red China—where- 
as in this case Congress would be 
asked to let the President put the 
nation into war against either Arab 
or Jew. 

It is obvious enough that both 
Washington and London hope that 
step one—“interposition”—will suf- 
fice to bring about a cooling-off 
which could lead to step three, peace 
negotiations. But there should be no 
illusions about step two—application 
of the deterrent thesis. Anglo-Ameri- 
can willingness to go through with 
the use of force, if the occasion 


ey 


COL. NASSER: WILL HE NEGOTIATE? 


arose, is for the Arabs and Israelis 
to judge, as it was in earlier cases 
for the Russians and Communist 
Chinese. This reporter would not 
make a judgment, certainly not in 
print. 

Coupled with these measures are 
the use of the economic carrot—the 
Anglo-American grant and World 
Bank loan to build Egypt’s high 
Aswan dam, the American dollars 
for the Eric Johnston Jordan Valley 
water plan, the Dulles pledge of 
American dollars for payment to the 
Arab refugees, and continued West- 
ern economic aid in general, though 
probably without major increase. 

Will it work? The uncertainties, 
including the nature of Moscow’s re- 


actions, are too great to hazard , 
prediction. The most that can 
said is that Eden and Eisenhower a, 
pear to think it may and that ther 
is no alternative but to try. For wha 
it is worth, the judgment of comp 
tent reporters, British and American, 
is that the plan makes sense. 

Will the Administration tell the 
American public the risks involved? 





Past performance and the hazark 
of the coming election campain 
make it seem unlikely. 

The Middle East was the major 
problem at the Eden-Kisenhower 
talks. But other decisions were mat, 
too. The United States agreed to re 
lax on the Red China trade embarg 
(not for American goods but chief 
for British Commonwealth  gootk, 
with Malayan rubber Number 1). 
This already has caused a domestic 
howl from Knowland & Co., but with 
less support than it would have had 
a year ago. 

Moreover, Eden and Eisenhower 
agreed to do nothing now about lim 
iting tests. They 
accepted the Admiral Strauss thesis 
that (1) tests are properly controlled 
and hence do not threaten worl 
health, (2) tests are necessary for 
the West, and (3) technical problem 
of control are, as of now, insur § 


hydrogen-bomb 


mountable and hence no agreement 
with Russia is possible. 

A word about Eden may be added. 
He did not, of course, measure up ti 
Churchill as the American image o 
what a British Prime Minister 
should be. His TV appearance reset 
bled a talk to the English Speakin: 
Union. His reception in the Senate 
and House, however, was better that 
expected. His press conference, 
though conducted under Presidentid 
conference rules from the reporter’ 
side, resembled more Eden’s ow! 
methods in Commons at question pe 


riod—he bobbed up and down, shi! 





asides to his aides, dodged auf 


ducked the tough queries, referred 0 
earlier statements by citation 
avoid discussion on still-differing 
Anglo-American policies on Formos 
and the offshore islands. 
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The West is a victim of its inability to adopt a realistic Middle Eastern policy 





Lonpon 

N THE EVE of the Washington 
O talks between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden, there was a faint ray of opti- 
mism in some quarters concerning 
the future of the West’s position in 
the Middle East. If the two powers 
could develop a new, unified policy 
for the area, it was felt, everything 
would work out fine. But now that 
the meeting is over, it is obvious that 
the ominous gloom which has hung 
over the area in recent months has 
merely thickened. No constructive, 





imaginative policy can be found in 
the Washington Declaration issued 
% a summation of the conference’s 
achievements. 

Thus, if the West was unable to 
ttle the Arab-Israeli dispute (which 
is only one of the many factors in 
the Middle Eastern crisis) during all 
the years when it was unhampered by 
Soviet maneuvers to head off such a 
vttlement, there is no reason to be- 





lieve that it will be able to do so 
now. Moreover, if the West contin- 
les on its present course, as all evi- 
dence indicates, it is more than likely 
that the second half of this decade 
will find it losing the Middle East’s 
vil and whatever strategic and politi- 
tal footholds it still has there. Indeed, 
sthe Middle East may become part of 
the Soviet orbit. This does not neces- 
“ily mean that it will go Commu- 
ist immediately: A local brand of 
| People’s democracy” is emerging in 


Syria which could provide a pattern 


for the whole area. 
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By Walter Z. Laqueur 


It would be unjust, however, to 
put all the blame for such a catastro- 
phe on the present British and U.S. 
policy-makers. The dismal history of 
Western politics in the Middle East, 
of missed opportunities, poor advice 
from supposed experts, and alliances 
with the wrong people, dates back al- 
most a generation. It is even doubt- 
ful that a highly original and bril- 
liant Western political figure could 
accomplish much under the circum- 
stances. At best, he might be able to 
prevent a further deterioration of the 
situation. 

Briefly, these are the reasons for 
the West’s inability to maintain its 
position in the Middle East: Many 
Arab politicians believe that the tide 
in the world conflict is running 
against the West. Western policy, 
they feel, does not have sufficient 
stamina and vigor to stand up 
against the East. Like many others, 
Arab politicians traditionally take a 
dim view of being on the losing side. 
They have been taught that Allah 
loves the strong but despises the 
weak; they acted according to this 
axiom in World Wars I and II, and 
they will continue to act this way. 
The West cannot expect their sup- 
port unless it decisively gains the 
initiative in the current world con- 
flict. 

Secondly, it must be realized that 
the nationalist movement throughout 
the Middle East is basically anti- 
capitalist. Its leaders, who make up 
the intelligentsia, believe in a 
planned economy, and they are con- 


A GENERATION OF 
WESTERN PARALYSIS 


vinced that the present American and 
British governments will never sup- 
port national-socialist experiments in 
Asia. They base this belief on the fact 
that it has until now been Western 
policy to look for allies among the 
local feudals, the monarchs who went 
to British schools, and the sheiks, 
but hardly ever among the middle 
class or the intellectuals. 

(The problem with the national- 
ists, of course, exists in one form or 
another in all the “backward coun- 
tries,” not only in the Middle Fast. 
Unless there is some radical swing 
to the left in the West, which is 
hardly worth discussing, or some 
sudden change in Asia, the West 
cannot possibly rival the Soviet pow- 
er of attraction. ) 

Conditions being as bad as they 
are, sweet talk and economic aid are 
no longer sufficient to maintain the 
West’s position in the Middle East. 
Why should the Arab governments 
give in to requests for a peaceful 
solution of their differences with 
Israel when, as they believe, Soviet 
support will ultimately enable them 
to destroy the Jewish state? 

Declarations like the one made re- 
cently by President Eisenhower, that 
“‘we shall be friends with both sides,” 
can only be the object of derisive 
comment in the Arab capitals. The 
Russians are promising much more: 
They declare that they will be friends 
with only one side. Some policy ad- 
visers have suggested that America 
and Britain should follow Russia’s 
example and write off Israel. But 





here, too, the Western democracies 
simply cannot compete with Russia. 

If they propose that Israel give up 
one-third of its territory, Moscow 
will regard two-thirds as the- mini- 
mum. If they advocate even greater 
sacrifices by Israel, Russia may call 
for the “liquidation” of the Jewish 
state altogether. A competition in 
which demagogy and the lack of 
scruples and inhibitions are the deci- 
sive criteria, therefore. is hopeless 


for the West. 


stand now an Egyptian-Israeli war in 


Indeed, as matters 
1956 is a near-certainty. 

This war might have been averted 
if the West had supplied Israel with 
modern arms to at least partially off- 
set Soviet arms supplies to Egypt. 
True. Israeli requests for these arms 
have not been rejected in principle, 
but they have not been fulfilled either 
and four months have passed since 
they were made. Israeli leaders are 
now pretty much convinced that 
Washington is not willing to help 
them strengthen their defenses. In 
the face of this Western refusal to 
help them maintain arms parity with 
the Arabs, Israel’s leaders can be ex- 
pected to draw the obvious conclu- 
sions—and act accordingly. 

To prevent this, talks are now be- 
ing held in Washington between the 
Ambassadors of Britain and France 
and Secretary of State Dulles “on 
the action they might take in the 
event of a breach of the peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states.” 

But this is a hollow threat. No 
one in the Middle East can envisage 
effective military intervention even‘ 
the West had the land 
forces, which it does not. As for the 
Seventh Fleet or the RAF, what could 
they do? They might shell Tel Aviv 
or Alexandria, but this would hardly 
serve as a deterrent to nuisance ac- 
tions or halt a local war. 


necessary 


Even more important, Israel and 
the Arab countries are independent 
states, and they are not likely to ask 


for Western intervention. And un- 


requested intervention could have 
disastrous consequences, including the 
arrival of Soviet troops in the area. 


Thus, nothing of real value is ex- 
pected from ihe conferences being 
held now. 

As a result, only one conclusion 
can be drawn from the Eisenhower- 
Eden meeting: Western policy-mak- 
ers are willing to accept the risk of 
an Arab-Israeli war in the near fu- 
ture. They hope that political pres- 
sure will prevent the conflict. If this 
fails and a brushfire war breaks out, 
however, they apparently feel that 
it does not necessarily have to spread 
or have serious domestic conse- 
quences in the countries concerned. 
It is even possible that some Middle 


Eastern experts think that both sides 


DULLES: ON THE BRINK AGAIN? 


would be more flexible in attempts 
to bring about a compromise after a 
war which did not end in decisive 
victory for either camp. Of course, 
such speculation is, to say the least, 
highly dangerous. 

To fully understand the Middle 
Eastern crisis, however, one must 
realize that the Arab-Israeli dispute 
is only one of the issues at stake, 
and from the long-range point of 
view it is hardly the most important 
one. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that Western policy be 
based on a realistic appraisal of the 
situation, not on illusions and wish- 
ful thinking. 

Britain and the United States must 





recognize that the attitude adopted 
toward the West by regimes like 
Egypt’s (which may soon spread to 
Jordan and Iraq) is one of unfriend. 
ly neutralism. They will not swerve 
from this line, regardless of the 
political, economic or military blan. 
dishments offered them. 

Similarly, they will not change 
their line if the West adopts a firm 
attitude and halts its appeasement 
efforts. They know that whatever bar. 
gaining power they have in interna. 
tional politics is a result of their 
being independent of the two great 
blocs. Too close an association with 
the Soviet bloc or the Western bloc 
would automatically reduce their 
standing. To be sure, the mere ae. 
ceptance of these facts will not end 
the West’s difficulties in the Middl 
East, but such understanding is a 
prerequisite to any improvement of 
the Western position. 

Perhaps some of the Western mis 
takes can be attributed to a lack of 
information. For example, militar 
and political aid is still being sup. 
plied to Syria, where the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers have 
taken over most of the key Army 
positions. 

Heavy U.S. support is also being 
given to the King of Saudi Arabia. 
who appears determined to bring his 
own country and the whole Midde 
East to the brink of chaos. (This 
incidentally, is not a reference to the 
Buraimi Oasis affair, which is a con: 
flict between two oil companies, but 
to his general policy of supporting al 
the destructive forces in the area.) lt 
is argued that Saudi Arabian oil * 
vital to Western Europe’s economy. 
But if the King is allowed to com 
mit his follies for a few more year’. 
the oil and much more will be lost 
anyway. Here, again, the West mus 
risk firm action now against certail 
defeat in a few years. 

Unless the West adopts a realistic 
approach to the Middle Eastern ct 
sis, therefore. its policy planners 
need not bother about including the 
region in their blueprints for 1 
or 1965. 
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GUEST COLUMN 






FARRELL 


HEN A MAN like Henry 
Mencken dies, one pauses in 


a moment of sadness. The irreversi- 
ble and basic tragedy of man is his 
biological tragedy. The end of life is 
death, and it comes with pain, tor- 
ment, and anguish. 

Mencken was stricken in 1948. His 
eyes were affected, and he could no 
longer read or write. He knew that 
his end was coming and that he was 
out of the activities which he en- 
joyed with such rollicking humor and 
good spirits. He had moments of de- 
spair and expressed to me, and to 
others, the hope that he would die. 
But he faced his last years with moral 
bravery and something of his old 
jauntiness of spirit. 

From time to time, I used to visit 
Mencken in his home on Hollins 
Street. He would question me about 
what his friends were doing and the 
state of their health. Often he would 
reminisce about Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, Alfred and Blanche Knopf, 
George Jean Nathan, Cabell, Joseph 
Hergesheimer and others. He ex- 
pressed a desire to re-read many 
books, and always asked about my 
own writing. Once he spoke admir- 
ingly of Max Eastman and praised 
the old Masses. He also spoke most 
warmly of Bob Allen, the journalist. 
The cerebral hemorrhage which he 
suffered had affected both his speech 
and his memory. “I know you,” he 
said to me once, “but I don’t know 
your name.” “Farrell,” I said. “Yes, 
Farrell.” Then his memory func- 
tioned. On another occasion, he said: 
“George was here. George, George. 
++.” He looked to his brother 
August for help. Both of us supplied 
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Personal Memories 


Pm Of H.L. Mencken 


Then he 
spoke in a manner which made it 
clear how deeply he treasured his 
friendship with George Jean Nathan. 

Mencken would state that he was 
out of it, finished, but there must 
have been a struggle within him. He 
did not like to give up. His desire 
to know about old friends and ac- 
quaintances was but a sign of this. 
of the continuing interest in life and 
living, for which he had once had 
such zest. And usually when I left his 
home, he would ask me to remember 
him to any of his friends whom I 
might see and he would say: “Tell 
my friends I’m a hell of a mess.” 

Sometimes when I went to Wash- 
ington, I would stop off at Baltimore 
to have lunch with him. He would 
meet me at the railroad station and 
take me to his club, apologizing for 
having become a member. He was a 
perfect host and went out of his way 
to see that I had a good dinner. And 
we talked. A stream of comment and 
anecdote would flow; his eyes would 
twinkle; the charm of his personal- 
ity would grow upon me. 

In June 1945, my brother, a psy- 
chiatrist, and I went to lunch with 
him in Baltimore. He talked of in- 
sanity, then suddenly began to speak 
of blood pressure. He said: “Farrell, 
in four years I am going to have a 
stroke and die.” I laughed off the 
remark, saying I did not believe it. 
It was on this occasion that he said 
there were three things that ruin 
writers: “Booze ... women... and 
politics.” Then he spoke of Ring 
Lardner, of Lardner’s silences and 
talent. 

Mencken was one of our libera- 


the last name—Nathan. 
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tors. We have never since had such 
a voice championing the freedom of 
the serious writer in America. He 
was himself a fine and pungent writer 
and has exerted an influence on 
American prose which will probably 
be lasting. Newer generations in a 
world that is so changed from the 
1920s do not know how exciting a 
figure Mencken was at the peak of 
his influence, and what that green- 
covered American Mercury meant to 
our generation. Thanks to him, we 
learned to see with greater clarity. 
Thanks to him, we drew more confi- 
dence and courage from our own 
natures. Thanks to him, our faith in 
trying to write the truth was 
strengthened. 

Lately, I had been planning to 
visit Mencken again. Now he is gone. 
He went bravely and with a remain- 
ing jauntiness of spirit which was so 
integral a trait of his character. Now, 
whenever my train stops at Balti- 
more, I shall remember him—a gen- 
tleman in the truest sense of the 
word, a fine writer, a man who con- 
tributed much to our liberation. 
Those of us who knew him, who read 
him in our youth and whom he wel- 
comed, championed and _ published 
when we were beginning, will re- 
member him with warm regard and 
with undiminishing respect. 

Most of them are gone, the men of 
a generation which gave new respect 
to the literature of our country: 
Teddy Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
Vachel Lindsay, old Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, and now Henry Mencken. New- 
er generations do not prize their 
work too highly. But without the 
work they performed, without their 
regard for truth and honesty, today’s 
generation might be floundering. 

And one of them, one of an old 
guard remains. While we remember 
and honor those who are gone, let us 
also remember him now—Carl Sand- 
burg. It is not too late for Carl Sand- 
burg to receive the Nobel Prize. And 
should this happen, many of us 
would regard it as an honor paid to 
the generation which gave us our 
modern American literature. 












By Karl A. Wittfogel 


HE CHINESE villages are in their gravest crisis. The 

Communists, who made the crisis, are trying to hide 
its inhuman intent. They obscure the aim of their rural 
policy by speaking of the development of “cooperatives” 
—producers’ cooperatives. 

Actually, the organizations that are now emerging 
throughout Mao’s China have nothing in common with 
genuine cooperatives: bodies created and operated by 
free men for their own interest. Instead, they closely 
resemble Soviet collective farms, which, behind a screen 
of fictitious “voluntariness,” are created and operated 
under the orders of a monopolistic Communist bureauc- 
racy. 

Aware as they are of the bad odor of the Soviet col- 
lectives, the Chinese Communists prefer to use the term 
“cooperatives.” Yet, some of their top-ranking spokesmen 
openly admit that these producers’ cooperatives are in 
reality nothing but primitive, non-mechanized collectives. 
And the Draft Model Regulations of the Agricultural 
Producers’ Cooperatives, which were approved last No- 
vember, solemnly define this type of cooperative as “a 
collective economic organization.” 

The establishment of agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives is a decisive aspect of the Communist struggle to 
achieve total managerial control over China’s economy. 
This struggle began as soon as the Communists, through 
a tactically successful but politically insincere land re- 
form, liquidated the old rural élite. It reached its climax 
with the enforced spread of the producers’ cooperatives. 
And, according to Mao Tse-tung’s most recent statement, 
its key objective will soon be attained: the complete sub- 
jugation of agricultural producers to the controlled econ- 
omy of the totalitarian apparatus state. 

If Mao had given up his Communist intentions and 
become the head of a peasant party, as Owen Lattimore 
suggested in the middle Forties, he would, from the 
standpoint of his original power strategy, have been no 
deviant Communist but a fool. For identification with the 
peasants would have deprived him of the essential stimu- 
lus for creating a city-centered, industry-based_totali- 
tarian order. Whatever else Mao may be, he is no fool. 
Faithfully following the Comintern blueprint, he used the 
poorer Chinese peasants as cannon fodder in the civil 
war against the Nationalist Government, cementing his 
deceitful alliance with them by giving them land, which, 
together with all other peasant land, his party planned 
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eventually to attach to the Communist apparatus state, 
Today, Mao and his party are in the process of doing 
exactly this. 

The Chinese Communists began their offensive against 
the villages on the fiscal and price fronts. To hasten their 
industrialization, they levied taxes which, though seem- 
ingly light, were often heavy; they made the peasants pay 
excessively for the industrial goods whose production and 
sale the Communists control; and they ordered them to 
deliver their surplus grain to the Government at low 
prices, thus completely crippling the modest purchasing 
power of their rural “allies.” 

The Chinese peasants countered with methods used by 
Soviet peasants during the later years of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. They engaged in a partial delivery strike 
by not selling the prescribed amounts of grain to the 
state. From 1952 on, their resistance increased substan 
tially. In October 1953, grain deliveries were over 25 per 
cent short of the fixed quota. 

The Communists felt the effect of this move severely. 
Having destroyed the free grain market, they were de 
pendent on the “planned grain purchases” for the support 
of the cities, as well as of those rural areas which were 
grain-deficient because they produced cotton and other 
industrial raw materials. An effective censorship kept the 
outside world ignorant of the fact that, in the winter of 
1953, the peasant delivery strike caused a famine that 
engulfed many parts of Communist China. 

In a give-and-take situation, concessions can be e% 
pected. But this was no give-and-take situation. Using 8 
combination of propaganda, intimidation and terror, the 
Chinese Communists compelled the peasants to sell to the 
Government all their surplus grain and sometimes mort. 
In the deficit areas, they introduced food rationing, rely: 
ing in the cities on the use of census books and in small 
towns and villages on grain-purchasing coupons (New 
China News Agency, February 28, 1954). Later, they 
gave out uniform rationing cards. 

But the decisive assault on the peasantry was ushered 
in by the CCP resolution of December 1953 which de 
manded an acceleration in the creation of producers’ ¢™ 
operatives. This resolution greatly intensified the class 
war between the masters of the Communist apparatus 
state and the peasants. 

Throughout 1954, Communist newspapers commented 
on the growing conflict between the state and the peasants | 
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forcibly collectivized 70 million farm families—most of them in the last half-year 


CHINESE PEASANTRY 


—not to publicize, but to control it. And during the first 
half of 1955, the press was even more apprehensive about 
the growing crisis, which was revealed in the Govern- 
ment’s failure to feed the grain-deficient areas satisfac- 
torily and in a grim and rapidly spreading discontent 


among substantial groups of the rural population. 
In Aescpian-bureaucratic language, the Communist 
press mentioned the peasants’ fear of the “socialist” co- 





RURAL SCENE: THE PEASANTS PAY MAO’S BILL 


operatives (“glorious but poor”), their “nervousness,” 
their doubts about the value of tilling the land well, and 
their recourse to outright sabotage and destruction. The 
courts prosecuted “counter-revolutionary” peasants who 
had advocated not selling grain to the state and reducing 
the acreage devoted to grain crops (see, for example, 
Jen-min Jih-pao, July 7, 1955). The “low production 
morale .. . among a part of the peasants” was reflected in 
“difficulties concerning the spring plowing and produc- 
tion” (Cheng-chih Hsiieh-hsi, No. 5, May 1955). 
Restless and in despair, many peasants preferred con- 
suming what was still theirs to producing for the hated 
state apparatus. In a manner reminiscent of the panic 
killing of cattle in the Soviet Union during the enforced 
collectivization, the Chinese peasants increasingly slaugh- 
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tered their work animals or sold them at any price 
(Tientsin Ta Kung Pao, January 14, 1955; Jen-min Jih- 
pao, April 14, 1955; New China News Agency, April 13 
and 15, 1955). And they cut down their trees for fuel 
rather than let the cooperatives have them. A prominent 
political organ reported in its May 13 issue that “since 
the winter of last year, a very abnormal phenomenon has 
appeared in some areas, that is, peasants slaughtered and 
sold livestock massively, felled trees and became inactive 
in making production investments” (Cheng-chih Hsiieh- 
hsi, No. 5, May 1955). 

It was in response to this situation that the Chinese 
Communists ceased claiming that they would advance to- 
ward a socialist economy peacefully. Now their publica- 
tions re-emphasized the unavoidability of an intensified 
class struggle in the transition period. To quote a charac- 
teristic argument: 

“Lenin said, “This class struggle of the transition pe- 
riod calls for the waging of a stubborn struggle against 
the forces of the old society—with and without blood- 
shed, by brutal force and peaceful means. . . .’ This is 
exactly what our present class struggle is like.” (Chung- 
kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 3, February 3, 1955.) 

Now there re-emerged the idea of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as a necessary phase of the socialist revo- 
lution, an idea which had been rarely mentioned after 
1940, when Mao upheld it in his book, On New Democ- 
racy. Throughout the countryside, the security system 
became tougher. The intensification of the class struggle 
was indeed made manifest in bloodshed and brutal force. 
And it was fatefully enhanced in a speech delivered by 
Mao on July 31, 1955, which directed the Party to go 
ahead full-speed with the “planned” (read: enforced) 
cooperativization. 

In political significance, Mao’s statement of July 1955 
resembles the speeches through which Stalin in 1928 un- 
leashed collectivization in the USSR. Interestingly, Mao 
did not give his speech at the plenary session of the 
National People’s Congress, which met in Peking from 
July 21 to July 30, Without having apprised this promi- 
nent coalition-government body of his crucial decision 
on a sharp speed-up of collectivization, and obviously 
without having discussed it with the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Liao Lu-yen, or with Teng Tzu-hui, the man in 
charge of the CCP’s rural work, Mao addressed the secre- 
taries of the provincial, municipal and area committees 











of the Communist party the day after the adjournment 
of the National People’s Congress. 

Apparently, Mao disagreed with the relatively moder- 
ate attitudes of Liao and Teng on the tempo of collectivi- 
zation. But if Mao rejected caution as “rightist,” why was 
this so? Why did he demand that the Gordian peasant 
knot be radically cut now? Could it be that he dared to 
strain the situation to the extreme by an all-out collectivi- 


zation because the Bandung and Geneva conferences 


indicated no serious international difficulties? 

Whatever Mao may have thought, the apparatus cer- 
tainly carried out the ideas he developed before the 
Party secretaries. Although his speech of July 31 was 
not released until October 17, after the Party Central 
Committee met in a plenary session, the collectivization 
drive had already gained momentum in August (see 
New China News Agency, August 21). And throughout 
the next month it swept ahead relentlessly. 

The Chinese Communists tried to avoid difficulties en- 
countered in the USSR by promising the cooperativized 
peasants a temporary bonus payment for the land they 
relinquished and thus, in a semi-socialist way, upholding 
a fictitious connection between the cultivators and their 
former land. Otherwise, however, they stuck closely to 
the Soviet line. “The Soviet Union’s experience is our 
model” (Mao, July 31). 

Of course, operating in the most populous country of 
the world, the Chinese Communists surpassed their Soviet 
model in terms of numbers. And they also surpassed it in 
terms of speed. It will be remembered that, at a certain 
point, Soviet peasants rushed into the collectives even 
faster than had been expected. According to Stalin’s 
speech of March 1930, over 50 per cent of all peasants 
joined collectives between May 1929 and February 
1930—that is, within ten months. The process affected 
more then 10 million peasant families, or more than 45 
million persons. In Communist China, according to a 
statement made by Mao on December 27, 1955, more 
than 50 million families (that is, more than 225 million 
persons) were herded into the collectives in some four 
months. Together with those collectivized prior to August 
1955, the Great Change in China has thus far involved 
70 million families and about 320 million persons. 

Besides being in absolute numbers the most gigantic 
socio-economic mass surrender known in history, the 
Chinese collectivization at the end of December 1955 also 
went percentagewise beyond the point reached in the 
USSR in February-March 1930. The Chinese operation 
involved “over 60 per cent of the 110 million peasant 
households.” Evaluating this “outstanding event,” Mao 
expects that “in the course of the year 1956 alone, the 
stage of semi-socialist agricultural cooperatives can be 
essentially achieved.” And he further expects that “in 
the subsequent three or four years—i.e., by 1959 or 1960 
—the transformation from semi-socialist to full socialist 
cooperatives can be essentially achieved.” (Mao’s state- 





ment of December 27, contained in his introduction to 
a book, The Surging Tide of Socialism in China’s Coun. 
tryside, was reprinted in /zvestia, January 13, 1956) 

Assuming that Mao’s prediction is fulfilled, what does 
the collectivization of agriculture in Communist China 
mean? And what does it not mean? 

Certainly collectivization means the end of the Chinese 
peasantry. The personal garden plots which the Draft 
Regulations permit may still give some slight substance 
to the cultivators’ nostalgic memories of their past way 
of life. But, for all practical purposes, the members of the 
“fully socialist cooperatives” will toil as unprotected 
agricultural laborers for a management that is the local 
instrument of the ruling bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, the Chinese collectivization does 
not mean what some outsiders, dizzy with Mao’s success, 
believe: that the socialized industry of Communist China, 
aided by a collectivized agriculture, may soon approach 
the industry of the USSR. The estimate of a professional 
economist, A. Eckstein, suggests that, under fairly 
favorable conditions, the industry of Communist China 
may be in 1980 where the industry of the Soviet Union 
was in 1952. 

Collectivization of agriculture will increase both the 
strength and the weakness of Mao’s China. The strength: 
The Communist rulers are substantially increasing their 
political and economic control of the villages. The weak- 
ness: They are creating a rural population which, being 
deeply frustrated, produces as sullenly and ineffectively 
as do members of Soviet collectives. Even with techni- 
cal improvements, the cultivators’ output will remain 
poor. The Government will seize a larger part of it, but 
the producers pay the bill by subsisting on a miserably 
low level. Communist China, which pretends to be a 
young, peace-loving giant, is actually a gigantic cripple, 
armed to the teeth. 

In a major military conflict, this type of regime 
is particularly vulnerable, as became apparent in 
the mass surrender of Soviet troops in 1941. However, its 
inner tensions do not nullify its capacity to penetrate and 
endanger the non-Communist world. A European Con- 
munist who visited Moscow in the fall of 1932 found the 
editors of a leading Comintern magazine profoundly dis 
turbed by the disaffection of the Soviet villagers caused 
by enforced collectivization. But he found these same 
editors convinced that the Comintern policy which aimed 
at bringing Hitler to power would benefit the USSR 
internationally. In this respect, they certainly were right. 
The Soviet rulers, although internally weak, were able 
in Germany to promote the rise of a regime which soon 
tore Western Europe asunder. 

Haunted by the most serious inner tensions, the rulers 
of Communist China and Russia endeavor today. 4 
Stalin did in the Thirties, to intensify internal and inter 
national conflicts in the non-Communist nations to the 
point of paralysis and, if possible, self-destruction. 
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N.Y. State Hits Segregated Housing 


By George R. Metcalf 


ALBANY 
N THE SPRING of 1955, the New 
York State Legislature passed the 
Metcalf-Baker statute to bar racial 
discrimination in Federal Housing 
Authority- and Veterans Adminis- 
tration-insured construction involv- 
ing multiple residences and private 
dwellings of 10 or more units. This 
was of unusual significance. It 
marked the first time in contempo- 
rary history that a state government 
used its authority and prestige to ban 
discrimination in private housing. 
The effort encountered consider- 
able opposition in the Senate and was 
reported from the powerful Judiciary 
Committee by the margin of one vote 
—cast by the grandson of a North 
Country abolitionist. A pair of late 
arrivals to the Committee meeting 
who voiced opposition were told the 
vote had already been taken, and the 
decision of the majority would stand. 
Even its reporting to the floor was 
not taken seriously by members of 
the building industry. They failed to 
make the journey here to the capital 
and were amazed when the Legisla- 
ture, on the final day of the session, 
approved the measure. A week be- 
fore, the experienced Albany renort- 
ers of the New York Times had bare- 
ly noted its emergence from commit- 
tee; the day after adjournment it 
received front-page banner treatment. 
When Governor Averell Harriman, 
4 vigorous advocate of civil rights 
legislation, signed the bill into law 
on April 15, New York State entered 
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Georce R. Metcatr. New York State 
Senator from Auburn. is chairman 
of the Committee on Public Health. 
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a new era in the prevention of racial 
discrimination. But there was no au- 
thority to enforce its provisions. The 
State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation had been established 10 years 
before to educate employers on the 
requirements of the Ives “little 
FEPC” law. During the intervening 
years, other responsibilities were 
delegated to SCAD, but it had no 
authority to enforce the Metcalf- 
Baker statute. 

To fill this vacuum, the Governor 
appointed a citizens committee to fer- 
ret out methods of obtaining com- 
pliance with the law. He selected 
Thomas K. Finletter, former Air Sec- 
retary under President Truman, as 
head of the project. Since the FHA 
would have to play a major role in 
enforcing the law, the committee 
naturally turned to Washington. A 
meeting was arranged in early Octo- 
ber between Albert H. Cole. Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
‘strator: Norman P. Mason, FHA 
Commissioner; Jacob K. Javits, New 
York’s Attorney General; their assist- 
ants; Finletter, and his committee 
vice-chairman, James H. Scheuer, a 
New York City rent authority. 

The Federal officials were informed 
that the committee hoped to achieve 
voluntary adherence to the law with 
assistance from the FHA. Javits, the 
only Republican to be elected in the 
previous fall’s Democratic sweep in 
New York, suggested that a statement 
outlining the law’s provisions be in- 
corporated in the FHA commitment 
documents. This would alert builders 
and prevent their pleading ignorance 
after apartments had been filled and 
new homes sold. 


But the FHA oflicials. noting that 
their agency was a child of Congress, 
pointed out that Congress had on 
several occasions made clear its oppo- 
sition to including such documents 
on a nationwide basis. Secondly, the 
FHA was strongly opposed to assum- 
ing the role of “preferred stock- 
holder” in the event discrimination 
was charged. Finally, the Federal offi- 
cials had no desire to become a police 
power in the enforcement of regula- 
tions against discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, or creed. The 
FHA already was required to crack 
down on signs of discrimination 
against families with children, and on 
evidence of restrictive covenants. 

This led Javits to suggest that he 
he given the authority to enforce the 
law. Such a statement could be incor- 
porated in the FHA commitment doc: 
uments and would obviate any re- 
sponsibility in Washington. Finletter 
and Javits also asked for an approved 
list of borrowers. This was indispen- 
sable because they could not work 
with FHA builders unless they knew 
who the sponsors were. In addition, 
the committee requested FHA re- 
ports about the conditions and needs 
of minorities as reported by local 
districts in New York State, and en- 
couraged Administrator Mason to 
meet in New York City with repre- 
sentatives of building groups, inter- 
ested civic organizations, and person- 
nel from the four New York State 
District Offices to present a clear 
enunciation of FHA policy. 

These suggestions met with a luke- 
warm reception. After a further meet- 
ing in New York City, attended by 
the FHA’s Deputy Administrator, the 
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First Deputy Attorney General, and 
Scheuer, the FHA turned down the 
idea of placing a notice of the New 
York law in FHA commitment docu- 
ments. The Federal agency would 
agree only to placing a sticker on 
each paper suggesting that the spon- 
sor familiarize himself with the pro- 
visions of the Metcalf-Baker law. 
What hindered the committee even 
further was Mason’s refusal to make 
a public statement of FHA policy re- 
garding the New York law. To date, 
too, he has not furnished the research 
material on minority conditions from 
the FHA files. His only service to the 
committee has been the furnishing 
of information regarding FHA com- 
mitment papers for use in contacting 
building sponsors. 

The Finletter group now knows. 
for instance, that in Buffalo 604 
dwelling units have been approved 
since July 1, 1955, when the law took 
effect. With this knowledge, the way 
is open to discuss on a friendly and 
educational basis the entrance of non- 
whites into the various projects. How- 
ever, as New York State Rent Com- 
missioner Robert C. Weaver points 
out, the Metcalf-Baker law “will not 
in and of itself. solve the housing 
problem of non-whites.” 

The chief reason for this is eco- 
nomic. Housing constructed with the 
benefit of FHA and VA mortgage 
guarantees is essentially middle- 
income. Any family desiring housing 
accommodations in an FHA project 
must be able to pay the monthly in- 
stallments, which include mortgage 
principal, interest, insurance, taxes, 
and such. How many Negro families 
can afford to do this? 

In 1950, New York State showed a 
non-white population of 210,000 
families; in July 1955, when the anti- 
discrimination statute took hold, New 
York State showed an estimated non- 
white population of 236,000 families, 
with 90 per cent in the New York 
City metropolitan area and another 
5 per cent in the Greater Buffalo area. 
Figures compiled by the New York 
State Temporary Housing Rent Com- 
mission for 1953-54 indicate that only 


18.6 per cent of non-white families 
in New York City earn more than 
$5,000 after deducting Federal in- 
come taxes. In Buffalo, the percent- 
age was 13.1. 

But even an income of $5,000 is 
not necessarily considered sufficient 
to carry an FHA mortgage. Accord- 
ing to the same research studies, the 
maximum number of non-white fami- 
lies in the New York City area with 
incomes sufficient to carry an FHA 
mortgage of $9,600 would be about 
14,230, based on estimated popula- 
tion figures for 1955. In the Buffalo 
area there are about 550 such fami- 
lies. This means that in both areas 
not more than 5 per cent of the 
Negro families are financially eligible 
for FHA- and VA-insured housing, 
regardless of any other consideration. 
Thus, of the 604 dwelling units re- 
ported as approved for construction 
in the Buffalo area since July 1955, 
Negroes would be able to occupy 
about 30. 

There are, of course, other impedi- 
ments which confront the Negro even 
when he is bolstered by civil rights 
provisions and fortified with an ade- 
quate income for FHA and VA rent- 
als. These include the builder, the 
real estate agent and the project man- 
ager—the so-called “gatekeepers.” 
Fear of the unknown is a common 
characteristic of the three. Word has 
spread across America via the con- 
tractor fraternity that the New York 
statute on FHA and VA mortgage 
building has doomed such projects 
in this state. Recently, Reginald A. 
Johnson, Director of the Department 
of Housing Activities of the National 
Urban League in New York City, 
received an inquiry from the Port- 
land Urban League: 

“We have heard a rumor, repeated 
here as fact, that since the New York 
law was enacted to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in the sale of property fi- 
nanced with mortgage loans insured 
by FHA or other Government 
sources, ‘builders have resorted to 
conventional loans, thus making it 
harder for everybody to buy houses.’ 
Will you please furnish me with any 
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developments in the real estate fielj 

since this law was enacted? I wish & t 

to present them to our local minority Ff 
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presumption on the part of builder’ F ti 
by Johnson. Moreover, as pointed ou Fn 
in the April 1955 issue of House ani F ‘1 
Home, “the industry’s ability to self F 
the million-plus new homes a year e 
that mean prosperity hinges on the 
low down-payments made possible by 
the FHA and VA. Abandoning then 
is so unthinkable it is not even dis 
cussed.” 

A worse problem than the builder: 
attitude is the real estate agent’s fail 
ure to show rental and_ purchase 
properties to non-whites. It is the 
policy of certain project sponsors not 
to divulge their rental plans until the 
apartments are rented. The Negn 
family is thereby denied the opportu: 
nity which the white one has. 

One of the responsibilities which 
the Urban League of Greater New 
York assumes is to inform nor. 
whites of available apartments. Las 
spring, as soon as such an apartment 
project was advertised in the Fores 
Hills section of Queens, the League 
distributed almost 2,000 leaflets 
Negroes, informing them that unde 
provisions of the recently passed 
Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs ordinance this 
4,000-unit project was open to al 
without regard to race. 

This seemed to be a remarkable 
opportunity to one of the Urba 
League workers and she applied t 
the project manager. It was an ope! 
occupancy project and she and he 
daughter earned a joint income suf 
cient to pay the rent on a six-roo! 
apartment. But prejudice served 
deny her the chance. The white ma f° 
ager, who would not use color di 
rectly as a bar to entrance, found 
ways of initiating one delay after a™ 
other. At first, there was no spac fh 
below the 11th floor; then solicitude F 
about being “way up there.” Althoug! 
six-room apartments were going fast 
he advised a “family conference” 
weigh every angle carefully, since the § 
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decision involved a three-year lease. 

When the League worker returned 
to take the apartment, she was re- 
fused admission. Discrimination was 
denied, and the manager even main- 
tained that he had “taken applica- 
tions from Negroes, but, unfortu- 
nately, they had all been returned 
‘no’ because of credit references.” 


' Fortunately, this was not true in 


every case and several Negroes are 


Symington 


St. Louts 
NITED STATES Senator W. Stuart 
Symington of Missouri is men- 
tioned with increasing frequency 
hereabouts as a possible “dark horse” 
contender for the 1956 Democratic 
Presidential nomination. This is de- 
spite Symington’s repeated assertions 
that he is not a contender, and the 
difficulty his handlers seem to be 
having in maneuvering him toward 
the starting post. 

While Congress was not in session, 
the Senator made some 200 speeches 
in 80 of the state’s 114 counties. He 
also visited his good friend Lyndon 
Johnson, the Senate Majority Lead- 
er, down in Texas. A few days ear- 
lier, he had lunched in St. Louis 
with Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as guest of 
August A. Busch, the baseball and 
beer magnate. There was no political 
significance in these meetings, those 
concerned said, and it was not their 
fault if the intelligence was accepted 
in some quarters with a broad grin. 

Senator Symington underwent sur- 
gery for high blood pressure back in 
the 1940s, but he went ahead with a 
series of challenging Government as- 
‘ignments without losing stride and 
is today the picture of health. He is 
4 years old, 6’ 2”, square-jawed and 
tuggedly handsome. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine, in fact, a physical 
‘ype more closely approaching the 
ideal for high office in the U.S. 
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reported to be under lease in the 
project. There is no denial, however, 
that the Negro faces an uphill battle 
in his quest for the right to live in 
any neighborhood which is currently 
barred to members of his race. 
Nevertheless, many hopeful signs 
abide. There are agencies which, if 
given the authority, can reap marvel- 
ous rewards in the struggle toward a 
fuller democracy. One of them is the 


Is ‘Reluctant’ 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


At public gatherings attended by 
Symington, whenever some speaker 
suggested that the next President 
might be in the room, the Senator 
has invariably made a graceful de- 
nial: He has no intention of becom- 
ing a candidate; he wants to serve 
out his term; he will support the 
Democratic party’s nominee. 

Notwithstanding these protests, 
there is strong sentiment in the Mis- 
souri delegation for putting Syming- 
ton’s name before the convention as 
a favorite son. The Senator said re- 
cently that he had no objection, until 
such time as the state decided which 
way its serious support would go. 
Some Missourians, including such a 
stalwart as Congressman Clarence 
Cannon, have predicted that Syming- 
ton will win the nomination. 

Those who regard Symington as a 
possible victor assume, of course, a 
situation in which the front runner, 
Adlai Stevenson, fails to gain a ma- 
jority in early balloting. In that case, 
the theory goes, there might be a 
deadlock between Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee and Governor 
Averell Harriman of New York. 
Symington’s proponents feel that the 
opposition to both Harriman and 
Kefauver is such that the delegates 
might rally to their man. Business 
and labor like him, they emphasize, 
and his grandfather, William Stuart 
Symington, served with the Confed- 
erate Army at Gettysburg. 


State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation, which has already made such 
a profound impression in eliminating 
discriminatory employment practices. 
At this writing, plans are under way 
to introduce legislation in Albany to 
name SCAD the enforcing agency 
for the Metcalf-Baker law, and many 
strong hands are ready to provide 
assistance should opposition to its 
enactment arise. 


Dark Horse 


Leaving hypothetical matters aside, 
it is a fact that the orator who pre- 
sents Symington’s name to the con- 
vention will have no trouble finding 
complimentary things to say about 
him. Born in Amherst, Massachusetts 
and brought up in Baltimore, he had 
made a name for himself in the steel 
business before coming to St. Louis 
in 1938 to head the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Company. He is cred- 
ited with straightening out labor 
troubles and making the plant a ma- 
jor defense producer in World War 
Il. 

An established success in business, 
he handled a series of difficult Gov- 
ernment assignments—first Secretary 
of the Air Force, head of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, 
administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In 1952, he 
ran against the Republican Senato- 
rial incumbent, James P. Kem, and 
beat him by more than 150,000 votes 
in a state that went for Eisenhower. 
Even then, people were saying he had 
his eye on the White House. 

Symington insists that he did not 
and does not at this time. However, 
he has not yet gone as far as Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, a potential 
candidate who enjoyed considerably 
less Southern support. It is difficult 
for any politician to say flatly, as 
Sherman did, that he would not run 
if nominated, and if elected would 
not serve. 
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Students’ Revolt 





UNREST IN SPAIN 


By Richard Mowrer 


MApRID 
HE FRANCO Government is con- 
— ine with a situation which, if 
mishandled, could seriously affect the 
stability of the regime. The problem 
stems from discontent, infused with 
rebelliousness, among the university 
youth of Spain. It is complicated by 
the fact that the students represent 
a new generation totally uninhibited 
by terrible memories of the Civil 
War. Older Spaniards, remembering, 
show little inclination to challenge 
the existing order of things. But 
among the younger element, particu- 
larly in the universities, there is a 
marked inclination to criticize open- 
ly, even defiantly, certain aspects of 
the Franco regime. 

The death in October of José 
Ortega y Gasset served to bring stu- 
dent disaffection into full view. The 
liberal thinker and writer had _ re- 
turned to Madrid from foreign exile 
in 1948, but he had declined to ac- 
cept his old post as professor of 
metaphysics at Madrid University. 
The day after his burial, nearly a 
thousand students marched solemnly 
across town to the cemetery to pay 
their own special homage to him. 
They placed a laurel wreath on the 
grave and then stood silent while one 
of their number read the following: 

“This posthumous tribute to Or- 
tega y Gasset, professor of philoso- 
phy and letters, is the homage of 
those who would have been his disci- 
ples had he not relinquished, for 
reasons well known, his chair of 
metaphysics. It is the homage of a 
university youth without a university 
which is compelled to seek knowl- 
edge outside of classes, from books 
which are not textbooks and in lan- 
guages which are not Spanish. 

“We are disciples without teachers. 
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Every day, we face the realization 
that we need someone to teach us as 
we should be taught. We study. but 
we are not taught. We feel that the 
University is not serving its pur- 
pose, and that many changes are 
needed. But no one tells us how to 
achieve this. No one will admit that 
we students are the real foundation 
of the University. 

“Many years ago, Ortega y Gasset 
took us into account. He observed 
and analyzed us, and understood us. 
Four days ago, he died. The Univer- 
sity mourned him then, officially. We, 
the students, are here today to mourn 
him for ourselves. Let our tribute to 
him be silence, the silence of disci- 
ples heeding the words of their 
teacher. . . . Silence, the class has 
begun. . . 

Facing his classmates, the youth 
then read aloud extracts from the 
philosopher’s works. 

Nothing of all this was recorded in 
the controlled press, so the students 
circulated leaflets to 
spread the news. No sanctions were 


clandestine 


taken by the Government except for 
the arrest of six students, who were 
soon released through the interven- 
tion of the Minister of Education, 
Joaquin Ruiz Gimenez. But in high 
places there have been repercussions. 
Ruiz Gimenez and the rector of Ma- 
drid University, Lain Entralgo, sens- 
ing the students’ mood, had allowed 
various University publications freer 
scope of expression. One result was 
that the technical quarterly Theoria, 
put out by the Institute of Scientific 
Studies, was able to speak of Ortega 
y Gasset’s “liberal mind”—no mean 
feat considering that the regime re- 
gards liberalism as synonymous with 
subversion. The magazine went so 
far as to refer to “the climate of lib- 








erty . . . which we do not enjoy 
today.” 

Ruiz Gimenez and Lain Entralgo 
had also permitted a group called the 
University Congress of Young Writers 
to put out a publication. After edi. 
torially thanking the two officials 
“for their support and comprehen- 
sion,” the paper proceeded to attack 
present-day journalism in Spain and 
the restrictive effect on the mind 
of enforced conformity. After the 
appearance of the third issue, which 
carried a drawing of the regime-hat- 
ing Pablo Picasso, the paper was dis 
continued. 

By democratic standards, neither 
the Minister of Education nor Lain 
Entralgo can be considered liberal. 
minded. Nevertheless, they are under 
attack by the regime’s reactionary 
elements and by influential groups in 
the Church as being just that. They 
are charged with being too lenient 
in their handling of student unrest. 
Franco could, of course, remove the 
two officials from their posts—and 
there is a good chance that he will 
—but this would not solve the stu 
dent problem. 

For the fact of the matter is that 
Franco Spain is more exposed to 
outside influence today than at any 
time in its 20 years of existence. 
Consequently, Spain’s young people 
are developing an awareness and in- 
quisitiveness that didn’t exist be: 
fore. University students in particu- 
lar manifest a growing desire to get 
out of the regime’s conformist rut. 
although they have never known 
anything else. They don’t know 
where to look or what to seek, exact: 
ly, but they are impatient with the 
regime’s_ sterilized _intellectualism. 
and the mood is to break windows 
and get some fresh air. 

This has led Franco to approve 4 
decree providing for the temporary 
or permanent expulsion from the 
universities of students who go 
strike or collectively disobey regule 
tions. Whether this measure will be 
effective remains to be seen. What i§ 
clear is that the new generation is 
now a factor in Spanish politics. 
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THE HEAT IS ON CONGRESS 





THE NATURAL GAS BATTLE 


WasHINcTON, D.C. 
URING the past few days, I have 
had a peculiar experience. I have 
heen sitting in the gallery watching a 
dignified lot of Senators preparing 
to take money out of my pocket. Or, 
rather, a good deal of the time I have 
heen looking at the empty chairs 
which the Senators would have been 
occupying had they been present. 
Once, while my good friend Senator 
McNamara was making a substantial 
and well-prepared speech, only one 
of his 96 fellow lawmakers was pres- 
ent to give ear. Squads of high-school 
students would be ushered in by 
guides and doormen—only to look 
around in bewilderment and disap- 
pointment and make their way out 
as soon as possible. 

But the debate went on relentlessly. 
The arguments were carried away 
leaf by leaf as rapidly they fell from 
the speakers’ lips and hands—to be 
duly set down in the Congressional 
Record. There they may—or may not 
—be read by fellow legislators. Per- 
haps the question of whether they 
will be read and considered is of 
small importance. I had a strong 
feeling that the 96 minds had been 
made up in advance. The opponents 
of the bill were deeply in earnest. 
The advocates were taking things 
tasy—as if they had had advance 
hews of victory. 

The measure under consideration 
was 5.1853, the Amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act, As Amended. Most 
natural gas, of course, comes from 
the Southwest, from Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and other states in that 
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By William E. Bohn 


general neighborhood. But most of it 
is used in other states, a lot of it in 
New York. I remember reading some- 
where that Vermont is the only com- 
monwealth which requires none. I 
suppose the Green Mountain folks 
get heat enough from the sugar- 
maples which are blown down by 
hurricanes. 

Since this gas business is about as 
interstate as a business can be, Con- 
gress in 1938 passed an act to control 
it. And then the Supreme Court, in 
the famous Phillips Petroleum Case, 
decided that the price of natural gas 
at the well-head comes under the 
control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. That means that the FPC 
can arrange for a reasonable price 
all the way from the well to your 
home in New York or Michigan. 

Now the gas wells are owned and 
run by oilmen. They drill for oil— 
and sometimes strike gas. It is not 
such a bad second prize. Ever since 
that Phillips decision was handed 
down, the oilmen have been unhappy. 
In 1950, they pushed the Kerr bill 
through Congress. It passed the 
House 176 to 174, but good old 
Harry Truman vetoed it. At the first 
session of the present Congress, its 
advocates managed to pass the pres- 
ent measure, popularly called the 
Fulbright bill, by 209 to 203. As I 
write these words, the debate is still 
going on in the Senate. By the time 
they get into the hands of New 
LEADER readers, the voting will be 
finished—and I am willing to bet a 
moderately whole shirt that the bill 
will be passed. 


Now this situation is something 
worth writing and thinking about. I 
do not have the space to outline the 
arguments for and against the bill. 
Senator Monroney of Oklahoma is 
its chief advocate. No one can deny 
that he is an able man and that the 
virtues of the measure have not suf. 
fered at his hands. The main point 
for him and his friends is that, if 
the FPC continues to control the 
price of natural gas from the well- 
head to your oven, the owners will 
not make enough profits and all sorts 
of evils will follow. In particular, not 
enough wells will be drilled, not 
enough gas will be discovered, and 
the whole business will run down. 
The enterprise, they say, needs a 
dose of genuine free enterprise. Any- 
way, the flow of gas up the wells 
and into the pipelines is not inter- 
state commerce—so the Commission 
has nothing to do with it. 

On the other side there has been a 
brilliant array of talent: Senators 
Douglas, Morse, Humphrey, Lehman, 
McNamara and others. They are a 
fine team, and the way they support 
one another in action is a pleasure 
to behold. Their basic argument is 
simple: Here is a product which 
starts in the ground in Texas or 
Oklahoma and straight 
through to a stove in Pennsylvania 
or Wisconsin; is there any reason 
why a part of its course should be 
isolated and given special treatment? 

The argument that more wells 
would be drilled under the proposed 
law was neatly turned against the 
that there 


comes 


advocates. It was said 





would be danger of wasting resources 
which should be reserved for our 
descendants. But the opponents’ chief 
point was the matter of price. The 
Senators on the consumers’ side 
talked about fellows like me who 
use this Texas gas in their kitchen 
stoves. They have bought their ex- 
pensive equipment—furnaces, stoves, 
heaters—and they can’t change their 
fuel. There can be no competition as 
far as they are concerned—no glori- 
ous free enterprise. They must pay 
whatever the companies demand. 

If this law is passed, prices will 
go up. The owners of the wells will 
advance the prices at the well-heads, 
and the pipeline companies, no mat- 
ter how carefully they are controlled 
by the FPC, must increase them in 
your kitchen or basement. In gen- 
eral, the price is now about 10 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. If it goes up to 
25 cents, it is said we will be forced 
to pay some $900 million a year 
more than at present. Under the 
Commission, the oilmen are allowed 
to take a “reasonable” profit. Liber- 
ated from the Commission by this 
proposed law, they would naturally 
take all that the traffic would bear. 
That is what the absent Senators are 
supposed to be concerned about. 
That is what they will vote on next 
week, 

When I began to look over the 
list of statesmen who are for and 
against this bill, I was puzzled. There 
are Democrats and Republicans on 
both sides. While Wayne Morse was 
speaking the other day, there was a 
sharp exchange between him and 
Lyndon Johnson on whether this is 
a Republican or a Democratic bill. 
Morse, a clever fellow, tried to hang 
it on the Republicans by insisting on 
an answer to the question: “If this 
bill is passed, will it be vetoed by 
the Republican President?” He got 
no answer. 

It is hard to determine the prin- 
ciple on which these solons are lin- 
ing up on either side, since as I write 
the vote has not been taken. But in 
the record of the House vote last fall 
I have found a good clue. The ma- 
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jority there was just sufficient: 209 
to 203. The votes of the state delega- 
tions are illuminating. Texas gave 
21 yeas, no nays; Arkansas, 6 yeas, 
no nays; Louisiana, 8 yeas, no nays; 
Oklahoma, 6 yeas, no nays; Kansas, 
6 yeas, no nays. That is, these stout 
and prosperous oil folks voted just 
as Dr. Karl Marx would have fore- 
told; they must have been bent on 
proving that the old boy has been 
right all along. No watery patriotism 
or general welfare or Christian char- 
ity about them. They are for good 
old private and personal interest 
first, last and all the time. 

When we come to the voting in the 
consumer states, the matter grows 
more complicated. In Illinois, for 
example, there were 13 yeas and 11 
nays; in New York, 3 yeas and 34 
nays; in Wisconsin, 2 yeas and 8 


fe 


LEHMAN: A COMPELLING ARGUMENT 


nays; in Maryland, 3 yeas and 4 
nays. Why did men vote “yea” in 
consumer states where the price 
which they themselves pay for gas 
would be forced up? In the first 
place, some of the Congressmen from 
coal regions in states like Illinois, 
West Virginia and Virginia voted 
with the precise purpose of shoving 
up the price of gas. I have no doubt, 
too, that a few legislators cast bal- 
lots against regulation because they 
genuinely believe in the free-enter- 











prise slogans. Senator Flanders of 
Vermont is said to be planning to 
vote “yea” in the Senate next week, 

But this is not the whole story, 
Since the original gas bill was 
passed, the Texas oilmen have been 
very busy—and, apparently, to good 
purpose. We all remember the can. 
paign against Senator Tydings in 
Maryland, which was financed from 
Texas. And Senator McCarthy's 
Cadillac is nationally notorious, 
Doubtless, Texas millions have been 
busy at other points. We all know 
about the influence that was swung 
in favor of releasing the coastal oil 
deposits during the 1952 Presiden. 
tial campaign. The Southwest is now 
a great national political influence. 
When it has almost enough votes to 
swing a decision in Congress, the 
men down there know how to ar 
range for the necessary additional 
ones. 

But I shall leave Washington by 
no means discouraged. The men rep- 
resenting what may be called the 
popular side, the Government side, 
the Federal side are men of infinite 
talent, hope and exuberance. Even 
though they lose this battle. they 
have faith in winning the war. | 
shall never forget seeing Senator 
Lehman standing in characteristic 
pose. Someone supporting the bill 
had remarked that the people were 
not excited about this affair. that 
there was no popular opposition. And 
this white-haired, soft-spoken. conf- 
dent-looking old servant of the citi 
zens of New York and the nation ros 
to make a brief reply. He mentioned 
the mayors of 40 cities, the official 
of states, the members of power com 
missions, the people massed in their 
churches, clubs, trade unions. As he 
spoke, the listener could see as in 8 
mighty moving picture the masses of 
the population moving behind and 
around this conscientious and faith- 
ful statesman. His quiet voice seemed 
to gather compelling power. Whether 
we win or lose this fight, men like 
him, standing for causes like those 
for which he does battle, will come [ 
out all right. 
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Are Teachers Afraid? 


While academic freedom is more respected than ever before, 


some recent attacks on our schools have made many teachers feel insecure 


By Milton R. Konvitz 


of the country. Professors and students alike 
are afraid.” This statement was made in November 
1953 by Justice William O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

At the annual conference of the National Education As- 
sociation in July 1953, a report was made on a survey of 
educational freedom conducted by the Association’s re- 
search division, which covered 522 cities. According 
to this report, two-thirds of the country’s school superin- 
tendents felt that there was less academic freedom in the 
schools than there was in 1940. Teachers, said the re- 
port, are afraid to discuss controversial subjects. And at 
the annual meeting of the Association in the summer of 
1954, a report on academic freedom said that fear and 
insecurity were found in many schools, and that educa- 
tion was in danger of becoming sterile and drab. While 
no one actually says to the teachers: “Don’t talk about 
controversial subjects,” Congressional investigations of 
education and attacks on the public schools have led, 
the report stated, to self-censorship among teachers. (The 
moral weight of these reports may in part be measured 
by the fact that the NEA has a membership of over 
a half-million active and close to a million affiliated 
members, and that its annual meetings are attended by 


66 \ N OMINOUS silence has settled on many campuses 





Opinions on the state of U.S. civil liberties have been 
dividing somewhat like the French Parliament. Between 
pro-Communists and McCarthyites stand two large groups 
of democrats who share the same assumptions but have 
drawn farther and farther apart in recent years. While 
both groups deplore most violations of civil liberties, 
they differ on the extent of those violations in the 
last decade. When it comes to academic freedom, one 
group says that teachers, as a group, feel intimidated; 
the other group says that academic freedom rests on 
a more secure base than ever before. Here Milton R. 
Konvitz, Professor of Law at Cornell, submits that both 
groups are right. Teachers shouldn’t feel threatened, 
he says in effect, but they do anyhow. Because Professor 
Konvitz comments at some length on the views of 
Sidney Hook, we also present (page 21) Dr. Hook’s 
comments on this and other recent views on the problem. 
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some 20,000 teachers, professors and administrators.) 

In the spring of 1953, the general secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors stated 
that reports of violations of academic freedom were 
“swamping” the organization. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in February 1954—a meeting at 
which 16,000 superintendents, college officials and other 
educators attended—the Superintendent of Schools of 
San Francisco stated: 

“T haven’t come all the way across the country to my 
native East to have anyone tell me that the liberal or 
non-Communist teachers in New York City have not suf- 
fered. I don’t believe that for a single moment. I hope 
that nobody will leave this room today thinking that 
teachers are not afraid. Of course they are. They are 
afraid to discuss controversial issues in the classrooms. 
They are afraid of community pressures.” 

A famous professor, a leader in the anti-Communist 
forces in this country, not long ago wrote a letter to a 
civil liberties organization in which he said: 

“I am very disturbed at the strong trend toward 
‘thought control’ in the Government, schools, and organs 
of public expression, and the pressure upon everyone to 
conform or else to be considered a Communist or fellow- 
traveler. Even through my daughter, 914 years old, in 
grade school, I find that children from families with 
ideas of liberalism or ‘free thought’ are forced publicly 
to profess doctrines in which they do not believe. thus 
being taught hypocrisy, or else to become butts of the 
social ostracism of children—the cruelest social adver- 
saries in the world—and of teachers, with potentially dis- 
astrous effects on their later psychology and social atti- 
tudes.” 

In March 1954, the Los Angeles Mirror conducted a 
poll among 250 high school political science and history 
teachers “to prove or disprove the charges that Los 
Angeles teachers are so browbeaten [that] their students 
are being deprived of knowledge of the social and politi- 
cal world in which they live.” In answer to the ques- 
tion of whether they felt themselves as free as five or 
ten years ago to discuss frankly in class “all phases of 
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social studies, history, geography, political science, and 
international relations,” 53 per cent said, “No.” More 
than 21] per cent considered the United States Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and the Fifth Amendment “dan- 
gerous” subjects for class-room discussion. Two-thirds 
felt that they must be careful of subscribing to maga- 
zines, attending meetings, and joining organizations. 40 
per cent said they avoid discussion of such topics as the 
New Deal, Communism and Senator McCarthy. 83 per 
cent feared being spied upon by loyalty investigators. 
And 62 per cent felt that there was “an atmosphere of in- 
quisition” in the local school administration. 

A number of writers have claimed that students, no less 
than teachers, feel themselves intellectually intimidated. 
In an article in Redbook magazine, reprinted in the 
Congressional Record at the request of Senator Fulbright, 
it is said: 

“Many college students today are frightened. They 
are afraid to support unpopular causes, even when they 
believe in them; they are afraid to criticize our political 
and economic ways or try to improve them; they are 
afraid to ask too many questions about controversial sub- 
jects. In short, they are growing increasingly afraid to 
think for themselves.” 

The article points out that part of the answer to the 
question why students are so frightened has been sup- 
plied by Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of Columbia University 
School of Journalism, who has said: 

“Before or after graduation a student must look for 
a job. He knows all employers now investigate before 
hiring. . . . Students know also that Federal agencies 
investigate. . . . They interview professors, public-school 
teachers, references, and follow up leads like prosecuting 
attorneys. 

The author says that 

“College campuses today are alive with rumors of stu- 
dents who have been denied jobs or commissions in the 
Armed Forces because of some organization they joined 
or contributed to, or some meeting they attended. Even 
if some of the stories are exaggerated or untrue, the fact 
that students repeat them is evidence of how much they 
worry about and fear the prospect of being investigated. 
And many of the stories are true. . . . In many places, 
students are under suspicion if they only listen to some- 
At the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, for example, an investigator of the 


one who is suspected of being subversive. 


state police is assigned to check up on student activities. 
At every meeting of a liberal or leftist organization, he 
takes down names of students who attend. He notes the 
license number of cars parked around the hall, checks 
them with the motor vehicle bureau. and records the 
owners’ names.” 

The cumulative impression that this sampling of studies 
and opinions makes is that there is considerable thought 
and speech control in the schools and on the campuses of 
the United States. 








ET THERE IS another side to this picture. There are 
7 coal, persons who assert that there is no fear 
in the hearts and minds of American teachers and pro. 
fessors. 

Speaking in February 1954, Dr. George N. Shuster, 
President of Hunter College, said that the blight of fear 
had not fallen on teachers, that teachers are not jp. 
hibited against discussion of controversial subjects. And 
Professor David Riesman says that the talk of academic 
censorship and fear is “rhetorical grandiosity.” Intel. 
lectuals, he says, “try to cope with anxiety by telling each 
other atrocity stories about America.” “In short,” says 
Riesman, “intellectuals who, for whatever reason, choose 
to regard themselves as being victimized contribute to 
the very pressures they deplore. These pressures are not 
so strong as alleged; thinking them strong helps make 
them become so.” 

In his New York Times review of Professor Robert M. 
Maclver’s recent book, Academic Freedom in Our Time, 
and in a subsequent letter in the New York Times Book 
Review, Professor Sidney Hook stated that while condi- 
tions in the colleges and universities are still far from 
ideal, and while conditions vary regionally. with the 
South lagging behind, conditions are better than they 
were years ago. Although, he said, 

“the number of criticisms against colleges and universi- 
ties from outside their walls has increased, never in the 
history of American education have teachers cared more 
for academic freedom, never have they been so reso- 
lute and embattled and, despite some defects, so success 
ful in its defense.” 

Professor Hook stated that there has been “unbridled 
exaggeration of the effects of Congressional investiga- 
tions on academic freedom.” Except for denominational 
colleges, said Professor Hook, “what is taught and hou, 
are determined by the faculties themselves without dic- 
tation by anyone.” Most violations of academic free: 
dom, he said, “have arisen from unwarranted interference 
with extracurricular utterances, activities and associa 
tions of teachers, not from the attempt of trustees to 
usurp the educational prerogatives of the faculty or to 
lay down a line on what to teach or how in the class 
room.” Established principles of academic tenure and 
freedom are accepted by college and university adminis 
trations; and corporations that offer financial aid to 
these institutions make their contributions without re 
strictions. In comparison with today, said Professor 
Hook, the faculties of a generation ago were “timid and 
craven.” The history of academic freedom in America 
down to the present, he said, “is not merely a history of 
repression but . . . a history of constant growth in the 
strength and number of colleges recognizing the prim 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure. 

“The record shows that never before have faculties and 
administrators been so outspoken and courageous in de 
. . Our colleges 


fense of academic freedom as today. . 
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and universities suffer from many things but infinitely 
more from absence of ideas than from fear of them.” 


ERE WE HAVE two extreme points of view. One 
li maintains that fear has stricken the teaching 
profession, that professors and teachers in the United 
States are no longer free to teach, that students are 
afraid to learn, that the spirit of academic freedom has 
been stricken down. On the other side are those who 
say that nothing of the sort has happened; that, on the 
contrary, there is more academic freedom today than 
there ever was; and that there has been an hysterical 
exaggeration of the importance of some instances of 
attempted invasions of academic freedom. 

Where is the truth in this conflict of opinion, between 
such extremely contradictory positions as those held, for 
example, by Justice Douglas and Dr. Hook? Each of them 
is a person for whom I have unqualified respect. It 
seems to me that in this matter everything depends on 
the purpose of the investigator. 








ene 


TWO PRESIDENTS: HAVE LIBERTIES DECREASED? 

Let us for a moment forget about academic freedom 
and take an example from another field of interest. In 
the years 1920 to 1927, the country was agitated by the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. There were protest meetings in the 
United States and abroad, and numerous appeals were 
made to the Governor of Massachusetts by intellectual 
and moral leaders of their day, who cried out against 
the threatened judicial lynching and who attacked the 
American legal system and the administration of justice. 

Now, there is no doubt that in those same eventful 
and tense seven years, while Sacco and Vanzetti were 
before our courts, and our courts were before the moral 
conscience of mankind, hundreds of thousands of men 
and women were involved in criminal cases before Amer- 
ican courts in which justice was administered according 
to the accepted, ordinary processes of law. But suppose 
this fact had been stated to Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Felix Frankfurter, Romain Rolland, George Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, J. Ramsey MacDon- 
ald, Leon Blum, Albert Einstein and John Galsworthy, 
who never wavered in their belief that Sacco and Van- 
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zetti were innocent—would it have made any sense to 
them? They had their eyes on the cobbler and the fish 
peddler, and the injustice that was threatened to these 
two men was not to be balanced by the justice that was 
being done to hundreds of thousands of other men. 

And they were quite right to give their attention ex- 
clusively to this one murder case pending in the Massa- 
chusetts courts. President Truman has said: 

“When even one American—who has done no wrong— 
is forced by fear to shut his mind and close his mouth, 
then all Americans are in peril.” 

This assertion can hardly be established by vigorous 
proof; it is an exaggeration, I feel sure; yet as implying 
a guide for action, one should follow it as if it were en- 
tirely true. One should cry from the housetops about an 
evil—as did thousands of men and women concerning the 
injustice to Sacco and Vanzetti, as did Justice Douglas 
about some invasions of intellectual freedom—even if 
shouting about it may create the impression that the evil 
is more widespread than it actually is. Only in this 
fashion are threats to liberty converted into gains for 
liberty. It was in this way that John Peter Zenger’s 
case was turned by Andrew Hamilton into a victory for 
freedom of the press. It was in this way that the Dreyfus 
affaire was turned by Zola into a gain for liberty. For 
this reason it is right and necessary that one should cry 
out against any attack on academic freedom, even though 
there is a danger of exaggerating the evil. 

On the other hand, if one is not involved in agitation to 
correct a specific evil but rather in an academic study of 
a subject, then one must try to give a balanced view. If 
a scholar were to write a treatise on the administration 
of justice in the United States in the years 1920 to 1927, 
it would be wrong for him to devote more than perhaps 
a page or two to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. So, too, if one 
is writing a survey of academic freedom in our time, he 
should not discuss a single case or even a series of cases 
involving attacks on academic freedom in some small, 
backwash colleges as if they were characteristic of the 
status of academic freedom throughout the country, and 
disregard the hundreds of institutions in which faculty 
and students faced no crises or threats to their freedoms 
to teach and study and learn. 

Now, it seems to me that Justice Douglas and Professor 
Hook—to take two men at opposite poles in this matter— 
are engaged in two quite different undertakings. The for- 
mer has sought to point up threats to academic freedom 
and has in the process used the approach of Zola: 
“Taccuse!” There is no exaggeration involved in this 
method if one keeps one’s eyes only on the specific case 
or cases. Professor Hook, on the other hand, has tried 
over the years to see the academic scene steadily and to 
see it whole. He has tried to put cases in their context, 
historically and in their own time. He has looked for 
perspective, measure, balance. From this point of view, 
Justice Douglas is guilty of exaggeration and hysteria, 
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while from the point of view of Justice Douglas, probably 
Professor Hook is no defender of civil liberties. It seems 
to me that one who observes this dispute can make sense 
of it only by clearly making distinctions in objectives. 

Let me add that both objectives are right and neces- 
sary. But I would emphasize that the scholarly approach, 
which sees evils in their proper place, in a perspective 
which takes their measure in an historical context, does 
not, as desirable as it is, diminish the importance of the 
protest approach, which sees only the evil. For if we do 
not cry out against the attacks on academic freedom for 
fear of exaggerating them, then many people will suspect 
that we condone them by our silence, strengthen the forces 
of repression: thus we lay ourselves open to charges of 
cowardice, or to the suspicion that we have been intimi- 
dated or have become apologists for existing or threaten- 
ing evils. If we do speak out, we run the risk of being 
charged with exaggeration and with spreading fear and 
consternation. The latter is a calculated risk, and one 
that must be taken. 

Sometimes the roles of the scholar and of the civil 
libertarian get a bit confused. Professor Hook obviously 
expected Professor Maclver to be an objective, calm, dis- 
passionate investigator and reporter; instead, he finds 
that the author of Academic Freedom in Our Time de- 
votes a disproportionately large amount of space to the 
instances in which academic freedom has been denied, 
and not enough space to infinitely more instances in 
which academic freedom was respected or vindicated. 
But, then, many people, expecting Professor Hook to act 
in the role of civil libertarian or prophet, are shocked or 
disappointed when they find him in the role of scholar or 
objective investigator. As a result, Professor Hook ac- 
cuses Professor Maclver, and defenders of Professor 
Maclver accuse Professor Hook, and the public is con- 
fused or bewildered. 


F ONE CAN rise above this controversy, one can, I be- 
lieve, see truth in the statements that come out of each 
camp. 

On the one hand, there are many instances in recent 
years of resort to coercive methods to rid college faculties 
of nonconformists and liberals, as well as Communists, 
fellow-travelers, and persons who plead the Fifth Amend- 
ment. There are instances of extreme actions that are 
indefensible and that have done damage to morale and to 
the reputation of some of our leading institutions of 
higher learning; e.g., the University of California—first 
with its loyalty oath incident, and more recently with the 
setup it has of liaison with a legislative committee. With- 
out going further back than the past few months, let me 
cite the following instances reported in the newspapers: 

1. The dean of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina has been ousted following a 
speech that he made in which he called for an end to 
segregation in the public schools. 





2. The Trustees of the American University in Wash. 
ington, D. C., have dismissed Professor Herbert Fuchs 
for membership in the Communist party prior to 1946, 
though he joined the faculty three years after he had 
quit the party; when called before Congressional com. 
mittees, he testified fully about himself and fellow party 
members. 

3. The University of Washington in Seattle last Febru. 
ary banned Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer from lecturing 
on the campus at the invitation of the department of 
physics. (In connection with this incident, it should be 
noted that students staged protest meetings, that other 
invited lecturers cancelled their engagements, and that a 
conference of some 300 scientists was called off.) 

4, Last March, the Board of Education of the City of 
New York adopted a resolution that provides that em- 
ployes who are called to testify must disclose information 
not only about themselves but also about other persons 
who may have been members of the Communist party. 
All newly appointed members of the four New York City 
colleges must now sign affidavits that they are not now 
members of the party, and that they have never been 
members, or, if they have been members, that they have 
communicated that fact to the president of the college. 
Under the Feinberg Law, the Board of Education and the 
Board of Higher Education must each submit reports or 
possibly supervise members of the teaching staffs under 
their respective jurisdiction. The reports submitted re- 
cently showed that in the colleges 24 members of the 
faculties have been under investigation, and in the schools 
79 persons have been under investigation during the past 
year. These rules and laws taken together cannot but 
weaken the morale of the teachers and professors: for it 
means that they must feel themselves to be under con- 
stant observation and accountable from day to day to 
avoid doing anything that may tend to arouse the 
suspicions of some investigator, informer, or over-zeal: 
ous administrator who must look out for his own position. 

On the other hand, I agree with Professor Hook that 
never before have professors in American colleges and 
universities been so keenly aware of the meaning of 
academic freedom, of its need and implications for them 
and for our society, and never before have they 0 
valiantly and militantly stood up in its defense. Trustees, 
presidents, and professors have, in case after case. found 
themselves fighting, not against each other, but on the 
same side and against the common enemy. Professor 
Maclver has himself written: 

“Unless we comprehend the peculiar structure of our 
public opinion, the real dangers that threaten our basic 
liberties will not be viewed in the right perspective and 
the proper measures to meet them will not be applied. 
For lack of this perspective some of our educators and 
not a few commentators, including foreign ones, exhibit 
a lurid picture of the state of democracy in this country. 
They take, for example, a particular incident that hap- 
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pened in some small college, or even in some more im- 
portant institution. They present it out of context, 
probably with exaggerated coloration, and say_in effect: 
This is America!’ They do not appreciate that there 
are hundreds of institutions in which no such incident 
has occurred, and that nearly all the greater ones have re- 
buffed any attacks on their integrity. They do not ap- 
preciate that the American scene is continent-wide and 
in its ramifying diversities contains all kinds of situa- 
tions. Nor do they take into account the numerous in- 
stances in which the obscurantists and the authoritarians 
have been discomfited and academic freedom upheld.” 

In our newspapers there are no daily reports that So- 
and-So is alive or is in good health; but deaths are re- 
ported on the obituary pages, and the President’s heart 
attack was front-page news. So, too, we do not find it 
reported that thousands of American students are re- 
quired to buy and study the Communist Manifesto; that 
it is used in Great Books courses throughout the country; 
that copies of the pamphlet may be bought in college 
book stores and borrowed from college libraries. This is 
not newsworthy. But if some fool of a legislator should 
say that the Communist Manifesto should be burned in 
the public square. his statement would probably be pub- 
lished in every newspaper here and abroad, and there 
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would also be violent editorials against book burning. 

In one of my courses at Cornell, I require my students 
to read the Communist Manifesto, and we devote many 
hours of lectures and discussion to Marxism and Com- 
munism. Not long ago a visitor from Sweden dropped 
in to hear one of my lectures. It happened to be on the 
subject of the labor theory of value, in which I tried to 
give an exposition of this theory. At the end of the lec- 
ture, the visitor came up to me and said that, from 
what he had heard about the United States, he would 
not have thought it possible that such a lecture.could 
today be delivered on an American campus. 

Shortly after that, under student auspices, a well-known 
Communist leader debated on the Cornell campus with 
a professor some aspects of American foreign policy, and 
hundreds of students turned up for the debate, which was 
conducted with as much decorum as would have been a 
debate between a Republican and a Democrat (and per- 
haps with less venom, for there were no charges of 
“twenty years of treason”). Had the University denied 
the Communist the privilege of speaking, that would 
have been news; but the debate received no mention at 
all in the newspapers. 

Such incidents may be duplicated by the thousands. 
Not all the news that is fit to print gets printed. 


The Strategy of Truth 


By Sidney Hook 


APPRECIATE the efforts of my good friend, Milton 

Konvitz, to moderate the issue between me and those 
who have systematically exaggerated the extent and influ- 
ence of McCarthyism in American colleges and universi- 
ties. But his article unwittingly casts me in the role only 
of an “objective, calm, dispassionate” scholar surveying 
the academic scene, and as therefore not especially inter- 
ested in the defense of academic freedom, or not as inter- 
ested as, say, Justice Douglas. My whole academic career 
from my student days to the present is a repudiation of 
this implication. I believe I have fought more cases on 
academic freedom and been on more committees to fight 
such cases than any other person in the teaching profes- 
sion. What I wrote recently in the New York Times I 
have always believed and, within the limits of my energy, 
acted upon: “Even one violation of academic freedom is 
one too many.” 

Moreover, I challenge the notion that the role of an 
objective scholar is incompatible in the least with a mili- 
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tant defense of academic freedom where it is violated. On 
the contrary, I have argued that in the interests of objec- 
tive scholarship, every scholar has a professional duty to 
uphold academic freedom and defend the victims of aca- 
demic injustice. But I do not believe it is necessary to lie 
even in the interests of justice. 

Before the issue can be moderated, it must be stated 
correctly. That issue is simply one of fact: whether over 
the years, especially the period covered by the two books 
I reviewed in the Sunday Times of October 30, there has 
been a growth or decline of academic freedom. One 
doesn’t have to go back to the days of Dickens or even 
McKinley but only a generation to recognize that, on the 
whole, there has been a definite advance. That now and 
then attacks on the schools increase does not gainsay the 
fact of growing strength in the traditions of academic 
freedom. We know that increase of labor troubles leading 
to strikes often accompanies a growing labor movement. 

Anyone whose personal academic experience spans the 





two world wars and who has kept himself reasonably well 
informed about events will be able to testify to the 
profound change in attitude toward academic freedom 
throughout the country. Just as the Scopes “monkey 
trial” was not really a setback for scientific enlighten- 
ment but a last-ditch defense of a center of religious fun- 
damentalism which had, so to speak, just heard the news 
about evolution, so many of the cases genuinely involving 
academic freedom in recent years have occurred in col- 
leges in which liberalism or a belief in racial equality 
or even strong support of trade unionism used to be 
suspect. 

My own experience is not altogether typical but neither 
is it completely unrepresentative. During my high school 
days, students were threatened with disciplinary punish- 
ment for not singing The Star Spangled Banner loudly 
enough. During my college days, | was denounced as a 
subversive for making a favorable class report on Beard’s 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. Subsequent- 
ly, when I reported on the Calhoun-Webster debates and 
asserted that Calhoun had the better of the logical argu- 
ment, I was interrupted and almost thrown out of class. 
The teacher charged that when I was not preaching sedi- 
tion I was preaching secession! And all this took place in 
New York—a comparatively enlightened area. Professor 
Morris R. Cohen was the first teacher I had who discussed 
Marx in the classroom. 

A few years before that (in 1918), the Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors had listed as one of the four grounds 
on which professors who were unsympathetic to the war 
effort could legitimately be dismissed, violation of the 
obligation “to refrain from public discussion of the war; 
and in their private intercourse with neighbors, colleagues 
and students, to avoid all hostile or offensive expressions 
concerning the United States or its government.” 

Today the same organization (or its leading commit- 
tee) maintains that present membership in and of itself in 
any political party, including the Communist party, is not 
a sufficient ground of dismissal. In its commendable zeal 
to protect academic freedom, it does not even distinguish 
between a conspiratorial organization, masked as a politi- 
cal party, which gives its members official and specific 
instructions to violate the ethics of their profession, and 
other political parties like the Republican, Democratic 
and Socialist. And the editors of its Bulletin carry their 
zeal to a point where they refuse to open its pages to a 
criticism of this position, even to a criticism which in the 
name of academic freedom urges that membership in any 
organization that gives official instructions to violate the 
elementary canons of professional ethics be considered at 
least prima facie evidence of unfitness to teach. Certainly, 
the climate of academic opinion has changed! Professor 
John P. Roche of Haverford College, in a remarkable 
article “We’ve Never Had More Freedom” in the New 
Republic of January 23, claims that this is true of the 





whole structure of our freedoms: “The Negro, the trade 
union organizer, the radical, even the Communist, have 
rights today that were non-existent or at best fragmentary 
30 years ago.” I agree, but in this article I am concerned 
only with academic freedom. 

Fighting a specific case of injustice is, of course, an 
entirely different thing from writing an objective history 
and survey of academic freedom, although one can do 
both. Having helped organize protest meetings against the 
Sacco-Vanzetti conviction, I know that we were not so 
foolish as to talk about the justice being done to hundreds 
of thousands of other men and not speak of the injustice 
being done to these two men. What. then, would be the 
point of our protest meetings? But neither were we so 
stupid as to claim that there were other hundreds of thou- 
sands of Saccos and Vanzettis being judicially lynched 
in the U.S. No, what we did in effect was to demand that 
the justice which was being done to hundreds and thov- 
sands of other men be done to these two men, too. 

One must distinguish, as unfortunately Professor Kon- 
vitz does not, between the strategy of rhetoric and the 
relevant facts even in cases of specific protest. Rhetorical 
exaggeration is one thing; deliberate untruth is another, 
especially where it is needless. Rhetorical exaggeration 
may be compared to speaking loudly, and when people 
are asleep or deaf one should speak loudly as Zola did, 
But Zola told no untruths. 

One must even distinguish between offending against 
good taste and offending against the truth. I remember 
being upbraided by a junior colleague of John Dewey's 
for being guilty of bad taste because together with other 
graduate students we organized a protest meeting for 
Sacco and Vanzetti on the steps of Columbia University, 
We replied that when innocent men’s lives were at stake 
the canons of good taste had to yield precedence. But no 
one charged us with offending against the truth. We really 
didn’t know the whole truth, for as John Dewey put it 
afterward—he supported our demonstration—“There 
were people who wanted Sacco and Vanzetti executed— 
guilty or innocent.” 

The victims of injustice are usually harmed when lies 
are told by them or about them. In the end, truth is the 
best strategy for exposing injustice and tyranny. One of 
the things which made it difficult for some people (if! 
mistake not, even Dean Wigmore) to see the great injus 
tice done to Sacco and Vanzetti was the latter’s failure 
because of fear to tell the truth when they were originally 
arrested. Many a good cause has been defeated by lies and 
exaggeration. At a time when the old (and bad) Dies 
Committee stood a good chance of being dissolved, it got 
a new lease of life because Representative Frank Hook of 
Michigan (no relative) made charges based on forged 
documents that Dies was in cahoots with Pelley and the 
Silver Shirts. 

I must confess that I am more than a little uncomfort 
able lest a careless reader infer from some of Professof 
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Konvitz’s paragraphs that in the interests of a good end 
it is justifiable to overemphasize, exaggerate and over- 
state. All this has a familiar ring—as unwelcome to his 
ears, | am sure, as to mine. The last time I heard it was 
from the apologists of Senator McCarthy, who, so they 
said, was protesting against genuine abuses and evils in 
our security system. “Yes,” they admitted, “he exagger- 
ates, but think of the magnitude of the evil. Somebody 
had to wake the country up. You cannot prod people out 
of their lethargy by putting too fine a point upon the 
truth. After all, Hiss and Fuchs and Rosenberg and Cop- 
lon were not fantasies.” In rejecting this argument and 
criticizing McCarthy’s tactics, I predicted from the begin- 
ning that he would end up hindering rather than helping 
the fight of the free world against Communism. 

I do not mean in the least to compare, as evils of equal 
magnitude, the phenomenon of McCarthyism with the 
concerted efforts to picture the academic and intellectual 
life of the United States in the grip of a reign of terror, 
especially since the first is largely, but not wholly, a 
cause of the second. But morally they are akin. As I have 
said elsewhere: “If the essence of McCarthyism is ir- 
responsible exaggeration, others besides McCarthy have 
been guilty of it.” There is, unfortunately, a McCarthyite 
liberalism—which should be a contradiction in terms— 
that employs the same techniques of half-truth, insinua- 
tion, and character assassination that have made his name 
a byword in liberal circles. It works on the maxim: When 
our end is right. what is wrong for McCarthy to do is 
right for us to do. 

Professor Konvitz obviously no more approves of Mc- 
Carthyite liberalism than of McCarthyite conservatism, 
but he should have made clearer that what he justifies in 
cases of protest is the use of all the standard, and some- 
times extraordinary, devices of rhetoric for purposes of 
emphasis and not of deception. 

Nonetheless. even when we keep strictly to the strategy 
of rhetoric. leaving untruth aside, Professor Konvitz’s 
attempt at mediation cannot absolve Justice Douglas or 
Professor Maclver. For, speaking of the method of rhe- 
torical emphasis. Professor Konvitz writes: “There is no 
exaggeration involved in this method if one keeps one’s 


i eyes only on the specific case or cases.” Grant this for the 


moment. But neither Professor Maclver nor Justice Doug- 
las was discussing specific cases. Professor Maclver was 
not writing an impassioned defense of an academic Drey- 
fus but was carrying out a commission of an Academic 
Freedom Research project. Its declared emphasis was on 
“analysis” and “study” and scholarly objectivity. Nor 
were Justice Douglas’s remarks about “the black shadow 
of fear” made in protest of a specific case. They were 
made as a blanket characterization of the whole of Amer- 
a. Their exaggerations were not matters of rhetorical 
emphasis but exaggerations carried to a point of untruth. 
I have maintained not only that academic freedom is 
Institutionally stronger than ever before but that profes- 
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‘ACADEMIC FREEDOM HAS DEFINITELY ADVANCED’ 


sors are no longer “timid rabbits” or the “third sex” (as 
they were called by a visiting English scholar before the 
First World War), that they care more and fight more 
for academic freedom (even opposing legislatures) than 
ever before. It seems obvious to me that, if this good 
news were acknowledged and broadcast, it would have 
an encouraging and stimulating effect on professional 
activity in behalf of freedom. The untruth that they are 
all frightened and scared of McCarthy (or Buckley!), if 
believed, tends to discourage professors from vigorous 
protest. The truth in this case helps make American 
education freer. 

For this reason, I am at a loss to understand why 
Professor Konvitz, in his attempt to dispense even-handed 
justice, should seem to imply that the scholarly approach 
in some way is opposed to, or diminishes, the importance 
of protests. “If we do not cry out against the attacks on 
academic freedom for fear of exaggerating them,” he 
writes, “then many people will suspect that we condone 
them by our silence.” 

But where and when have I urged people not to cry 
out against violations of academic freedom? Cry out by 
all means! Cry out, but tell the truth! If my insistence 
that when we cry havoc we also cry truth shocks those 
who expect me “to act in the role of civil libertarian or 
prophet,” then their conception of civil liberties differs 
from mine. About the role of prophets I know less since 
I have never imagined myself one, but I have always 
thought that prophets are supposed to speak truth! 
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In my original review, I referred to the paragraph 
which Professor Konvitz quotes from Maclver’s book in 
which he seems to agree with me. I pointed out, however, 
that he sins against his own warning. Space does not 
permit adequate documentation. It is sufficient to cite 
what I must now reluctantly regard (for reasons given in 
my “The Ethics of Controversy Again,” NL, January 16) 
as a deliberate misrepresentation of Max Eastman’s posi- 
tion in an effort to puff up Buckley’s views on academic 
freedom as if they were a big wind in the climate of 
opinion. Maclver’s persistence in foisting a view on 
Eastman in defiance of the plain textual evidence is a 
spectacle both painful and inexplicable, unworthy of his 














































gifts and past achievements. 

As for Justice Douglas I have no reason to modify my 
observations on his position as expressed in my book 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, but I hope to return to the 
basic theme soon. To some extent, our differences are due 
to the fact that he does not regard the Communist move- 
ment as a conspiracy, while I agree with Justice Learned 
Hand of the U.S. Court of Appeals and the majority of 
the Supreme Court that the Communist movement is an 
organized conspiracy. I would amend the Smith Act 
(since its repeal is extremely unlikely) to make clear that 
not Communist opinion but Communist organization and 
activity, as part of the Soviet Union’s international fifth 
column activities, is the real target. Although I am op- 
posed to the Feinberg, Ober and similar laws. I regard 
membership in an organization like the Communist party, 
which instructs its members to violate their professional 
and moral trust, as prima facie evidence of unfitness to 
teach, with conclusive determination left to elected faculty 
committees. Justice Douglas does not believe that such 
membership is prima facie evidence of unfitness. He holds 
that individuals must be caught in the act of carrying out 
their instructions, although how this is to be done without 
spying on them and doing all the things he falsely pre- 
dicted would be done in his dissent on the Feinberg Law, 
he does not explain. 

Professor Konvitz reports that his visitor from Sweden 
was surprised to discover him lecturing on Marx. Most 
Europeans are surprised when they learn the truth about 



















MAID IN EAST GERMANY 


East German Wives Want State to Provide Maids.—News item. 


Now in the Communistic state, 
Where everyone is equal, 
We can expect, as sure as fate, 
This kind of crazy sequel: 


The housewife gets a maid, the maid 
A maid, meek as a mouse wife, 

And the maid’s maid gets a maid (unpaid) 
Who is, we hope; the housewife. 


—Richard Armour 









the United States. But where does Professor Konyit 
imagine that his Swedish visitor derived the impression 
that American colleges and universities were thought. 
controlled by the police? On the basis of my European 
experiences, I would hazard the guess that this impre. 
sion was not merely the consequence of reading abou 
McCarthy’s charges but also of reading accounts like 
Justice Douglas’s description of the American cultural 
terror or reading Bertrand Russell’s remarks based on the 
writings of people like Douglas: “[In America] onl 
those [professors] who have not read Marx are consid: 
ered competent to combat his doctrines by policemen who 
have professors at their mercy,” or reading Robert ¥, 
Hutchins’s statements: “Everywhere [sic!] in the United 
States university professors, whether or not they have 
tenure, are silenced by the general atmosphere of repre: 
sion that now prevails.” “The entire [sic!] teaching pr- 
fession is now [in 1954] intimidated.” 

When I asked neutralists on what grounds they asserted 
that there was no substantial difference between the cul- 
tural terrorism of the U.S. and the USSR, they often 
replied: “Why, even American liberals admit it!” 

It is safe to predict that if any European derives his 
impression of the state of American higher education 
from reading Hutchins or Maclver or Justice Douglas he 
will get a salutary shock when he actually visits typical 
American campuses. Unfortunately, few Europeans can 
do so. 

Truth is not the only value. Nor in the moral economy 
is it always the highest value. But it cannot be systemat 
cally sacrificed without making a mockery of all values 
When I speak of the strategy of truth, I do not mean to 
deny that one can and should love truth for its own sake 
All I am saying is that anything won by the strategy of 
deceit and exaggeration will turn out to be bitter fruit. 

Throughout the world today, the Communists and their 
sympathizers are the most zealous protagonists of the 
view that America is a land of cultural fear, silence and 
terror. For the benefit of Mr. Harold Taylor, who has: 
tendency to lapse into the fallacy of simple conversio! 
(All women are mortal, ergo all mortals are women!) 
whenever he reads me, I am not saying that all who hold 
such a view are Communists or sympathizers. I am cot 
vinced, however, that particularly in Europe and in cer 
tain literate areas in Asia the war between Communist 
and the free world is not one predominantly of produt 
tion or standards of living but of ideals and values. Ideas 
whether as truths or illusions, count more today than in 
the past if only because of the growing literacy of peoples 
We know that freedom’s work is never done and thi 
there are multiple evils on our own doorstep independet! 
of the greater evils of Communism. We should know, to 
that whoever lies about America is not only weakenit¢ 
the fight against our own evils but is also undermining the 


fight of the free world against the encompassing despotis | 


of the Kremlin. 
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A Master’s Loves 


Three Loves of Dostoyevsky. 
By Mare Slonim. 


A LOVER of fallen ones, of those 
upon whom the whip of inhumanity 
harshly fell, of the victims of dark 
ways—such was Fyodor Mikhailo- 
vich Dostoyevsky, a rare man and a 
strange genius, almost an_ idiot- 
savant on occasion, but surely one 
at the pinnacle, one of the greatest 
writers the human race has produced. 
For the criminal subtlety of his 
thought (with which he laid bare the 
depths of depravity), and for his 
afirmation of the ennoblement of 
man through a Christ-like ethic of 
love and forgiveness (the heights at- 
tainable to the human heart), he is 
unsurpassed in world literature; T. 
E. Lawrence has well called The 
Brothers Karamazov “the fifth gos- 
pel.” 

For psychological insight, Stendhal 
alone can rank as his peer; it was 
Freud himself who used the term of 
bowing down before him. His name 
has an almost private connotation to 
a small legion of readers, each of 
whom feels that no one else under- 
stands Dostoyevsky as he does. His 
art is in the line of Griinewald as op- 
posed to Michelangelo, i.e., an art of 
distortion as opposed to an art of 
the ideal; his world is one of saints 
and sinners, of stark moments, and 
not of classic heroes or perfect unity 
of form. Dostoyevsky lent a passion 
to his major characters which gave 
them an intensity, a conviction, that 
few authors have ever achieved; and 
he did this in spite of terrifying ob- 
stacles and odds. 

The well-known facts of his tor- 
tured existence are related once 
again in Marc Slonim’s Three Loves 
of Dostoyevsky, which concentrates 
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on the emotional and sexual side of 
the author’s life. The danger in such 
a project is that of sounding like a 
scandal sheet, and there are passages 
where a greater subtlety could have 
done much to dispel any suspicions 
on this score. 

Dostoyevsky met Maria Isaeva 
after spending four years in the 
Omsk penitentiary, as dead to the 
world as if he had actually been shot 
by that firing squad before which 
his death sentence had been com- 
muted. “The mere fact that a woman 
held out her hand to me,” he wrote, 
“marked a veritable epoch in my 
life.” If one remembers Marmeladov 
in Crime and Punishment, one can 
picture Maria’s husband, Isaev: an 
incurable sot. At his death, Dostoyev- 
sky—serving out four years of exile 
in forced military service—asked for 
Maria’s hand, only to learn that her 
favors were being granted to a third 
party. A theme constantly referred 
to in Dostoyevsky’s books is troilism 
or the love triangle, which probably 
found its strongest impetus in pre- 
cisely this situation, on the extent of 
which there ire conflicting reports. 
In Slonim’s opinion, the third party 
did not follow Maria and Dostoyev- 
sky out of Siberia. 

Dostoyevsky’s marriage to Maria 
began with an epileptic seizure on 
their wedding night and ended with 
her long-drawn-out death from con- 
sumption. In between, she nagged 
him to bring home the bacon, “was 
always somewhat skeptical” about 
his talent, and called him “convict” 
toward the end when they fought. 
Her interests were in playing the 
grand lady, and if Dostoyevsky was 


deaf to them, she was equally deaf to 
his. Their life together was no bed 
of roses. 

In the midst of this unhappiness, 
a 22-year-old girl presented herself 
to the established author, persuaded 
him to publish a story of hers in a 
magazine he was editing, and soon 
became his mistress. Before he had 
realized it, Dostoyevsky was no long- 
er enjoying the advantage of the 
situation; the upper hand in the 
affair was as quickly withdrawn from 
him as it had been given. Apollinaria 
Suslova had taken another lover, and 
Dostoyevsky was forgiving her and 
begging for crumbs. They toured 
Europe in a hands-off, sister-brother 
relationship in which she teased him 
at her fancy and kept him at arm’s 
length while Maria was declining in 
Russia. The reins of power having 
slipped from him, Dostoyevsky never 
regained them with Apollinaria; she 
remained the masculine dominant 
force in their relations, the keeper of 
the keys of his pleasure and pain. 

It has been said that the only sen- 
sible thing Dostoyevsky ever did in 
his personal life was to marry Anna 
Snitkina. She came into his life as 
a saint out of his novels; some of the 
best qualities of Sonia Marmeladov 
and Alyosha Karamazov were alive 
in her. With her humility she raised 
his pride, with her submissiveness 
she gave him that manly strength he 
had so often been denied, with her 
self-abnegation she laid down her 
own life so that Two should truly 
become One. His gods became her 
gods; his interests not only became 
hers, she made them outweigh her 
own. In an age when young women 
in Russia were looking to become 
free spirits and individuals, to build 
up their egos, to live unfettered lives 
of their own, this simple soul re- 
mained self-effacing, meek and gen- 
erous; she did not strive against his 
striving, but gave of herself to strive 
for him. 

Where previously his loves had be- 
trayed him and he had proven him- 
self a saint, so now Dostoyevsky had 
found a woman who not only would 








not betray him, but who was so much 
greater a saint than he that he be- 
came the sinner, the seeker of her 
forgiveness. In his feverish gambling 
binges, he lost almost every stitch of 
clothing the two of them owned— 
even at a time when she was preg- 
nant—yet she never remonstrated 
with him, although he literally grov- 
eled before her in realization of his 
sin. At times, she herself suggested 
he go to the gaming tables and enjoy 
himself when they had momentarily 
pulled ahead of their ever-pressing 
poverty. How can the author then 
say that she alone of Dostoyevsky’s 
three loves was never portrayed in 
his fiction? Is this not Myshkin? Is 
this not Alyosha, the 
through virile conquest, but through 
passive love and forgiveness—of The 
Brothers Karamazov and its intended 
sequel, which was to be Dostoyev- 
sky’s great epic novel dedicated to 
his Annechka? 

The personal glimpses we get of 
Dostoyevsky through the Russian 
sources Slonim has had access to are 
rewarding, as are several inferences, 
although his allusions to Dostoyev- 


hero—not 


sky’s sexual aberrations appear to 
have seized perhaps a trifle too quick- 
ly on the fact without first appre- 
hending it with human understand- 
ing. We have it on good authority 
that inhibitions breed perversions. 
and, this being the case, the preva- 
lent conception of sexual abnormal- 
ity is in truth much more the normal 
reality than the prevalent conception 
of sexual normality; therefore, it is 
irksome to be bothered by a haunting 
feeling that a finger is pointing at 
those passages which might incur 
moral judgment, that no attempt at 
an explanation is offered to soften 
the shock value of what are really 
minor idiosyncrasies. 

If by some standards Dostoyevsky 
can be regarded as a pervert and his 
marriage was happy, how sad then 
are those marriages that are not 
happy and where “normal” sexual 
relations are righteously upheld. 
Among other hardships endured, 
Dostoyevsky spent four years in 
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prison in the physical prime of his 
life. 

If the price he had to pay for 
walking through sensual (and other) 
fires was derangement to some de- 
gree, a warping, he more than justi- 
fied his warps. That he triumphed 
over his hardships to emerge in his 


middle years as a first-rate write 
was heroic in itself, heroic indeed: 
and all the more so in that he had not 
been embittered, that while still rm. 
ning the gauntlet he spoke of saintly 
love and forgiveness for the fallen, 
for sinners, and for victims of dark 
ways. 





Craven Old World 


The Golden Kazoo. 
By John G. Schneider. 
Rinehart, 246 pp. $3.50. 


Ir The Golden Kazoo climbs into 
the best-seller lists, Blade Reade may 
have something. For it is Adman 
Reade’s occupational contention that 
the market is the all-consuming, taste- 
less man, to be reached in terms of 
the Lowest Common Denominator. 
(“There ain’t any highbrow in low- 
brows, but there’s some lowbrow in 
everybody.”) It is the immutable 
first law of advertising. 

It’s also a law which author 
Schneider, for 15 years an advertis- 
ing man, has not escaped—even in 
his retirement to Ithaca. This is his 
first novel, and Rinehart, tootling its 
own kazoo to attract the slobbenly, 
touts the book as a witty picture 
of “a whole brave new political 
world.” 

Fact is, it’s all been said before— 
and better. This book is rather ama- 
teurishly constructed, full of impos- 
sible characterizations, and devoid 
of any point important enough to 
sustain interest. It is pegged (though 
perhaps not on purpose) at that hunk 
of lowbrow in the highbrow. 

For those who escaped the message 
of even the cartoon-film version of 
Animal Farm, it’s fine. Its dialogue 
is often witty, its situations are often 
clever, and of course it displays a 
rewarding knowledge of the inside 
workings of an advertising agency. 
But, if it is meant to shock, if the 
reader is supposed to sit back and 
gasp, “Is this what we're coming 
to?,” then one can only say it failed. 


Reviewed by Walter Henry Nelson 
Contributor, “Atlantic,” “New Republic,” 
“Coronet,” “Saturday Evening Post” 


The open mouth, when the book is 
closed, is more likely to be a yawn 
than a gasp of horror. 

And this is largely the fault of the 
author, who seems himself to be 
Blade Reade, intrigued by the trick- 
ery, giving no thought to the issue 
at hand. 

The book is about the election of 
1960 and how the admen take over 
both political parties. selling their 
candidates 
aways, avoiding “issues” or “crisis 
talk,” through leggy girls, pregnant 


through monster give: 


women, busty posters, homey recipes. 
sentimentality, and all the other stock 
techniques which we know in 19956. 
Today, the author says, we sell our 
Adam hats that way; in 1960, it is 
the way we'll peddle candidate Henry 
Clay Adams himself. 

The cardboard characters are to- 
tally untroubled by their frauds. 
These are, in turn, often funny 
enough to leave the reader untrou- 
bled, too. The result, of course, is 4 
resounding “so what?” when the 
book closes. Who cares whether the 
GOP, with ad agency R&B running 
it, wins over the Democrats, with 
BS&J behind them? 

The omen of the future horror— 
if this is what author Schneider 
wanted to portray—is not Blade 
Reade and his slick gimmicks or the 
slob-mind that huzzahs at them, but 
rather author Schneider with his idea 
that it’s all vastly funny. It isn’t 
It’s sad. So is the book. 
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Bridging the Channel With Smiles 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 
Teacher, critic and translator; 
specialist in modern European literature 


The Notebooks of Major Thompson. 
By Pierre Daninos. 
Knopf. 213 pp. $2.95. 


THE UNION of the French and 
British is certainly no love match. 
Not that it ever has been. John Bull 
and Marianne have known each other 
too long and too intimately to nour- 
ish many illusions. Theirs is by now 
areal old-fashioned marriage of con- 
venience in which common interests 
are so inextricably tangled that there 
is little thought of divorce, no mat- 
ter how strained relations may be. 

There is no denying, of course, 
that the commerce of daily life might 
run more smoothly. It is with this 
happy aim in mind that Pierre 
Daninos tackles the prickly problem 
of explaining anew the French to 
the English, the English to the 
French and, in the process, the 
French to themselves and to the rest 
of the world. 

The device he resorts to is in- 
genious. Concealing his true Gallic 
self behind the imaginary bluff per- 
sonality of the retired tiger-hunting 
British Army officer Major William 
Marmaduke Thompson, CSI, DSO. 
OBE, and author of The Arab in 
Mesopotamia, Daninos, a former for- 
eign correspondent and writer of 
humorous books, achieves dual na- 
tionality and from this privileged 
vantage point pokes fun at the idio- 
syncrasies of the French while point- 
ing up the equally comical foibles 
of the English. 

Since everyone loves to read about 
himself, particularly when criticism 
is leavened with wit and tolerance, it 
is not surprising that the Major’s 
hilarious yet perspicacious notebooks 
should have become a “succés fou” 
on both sides of the Channel, out- 
stripping such best-sellers as Anna- 
purna and Bonjour Tristesse. 

The indomitable Major initiates 
his inquiry by looking into the na- 
ture of the French. He comes up with 
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a disconcertingly contradictory pic- 
ture. How can one define people 
“who call themselves modest yet al- 
ways talk about being the torch- 
bearers of civilization, who treat 
common sense as one of their princi- 
pal exports while keeping so little of 
it for themselves that they overthrow 
governments almost before they are 
set up, who keep their hearts in 
France and their fortunes abroad”? 

How can one sum up that paradox 
incarnate, Monsieur Taupin, the 
French John Doe? “Invaded, occu- 
pied, oppressed, bullied, dragging 
memories of the turn of the century 
and the gold standard behind him, 
M. Taupin is a man who does not 
believe in anything because, in his 
opinion, it no longer serves any pur- 
pose to believe in anything.” His 
dominant feature is unquestionably 
skepticism. Yet, he is also enthusias- 
tic, trustful and generous. He bright- 
ens up in darkness, becomes organ- 
ized in chaos. 

Possible things do not interest 
him too much; impossible ones fasci- 
nate him. He is the worker who as- 
pires to become a bourgeois but who 
goes about it by consistently voting 
the Communist ticket. He is the pa- 
triot who has nothing but contempt 
for his government; the revolution- 
ary who cherishes the memory of 
France’s despotic Sun King; the 
foreigner-hater whose country has 
for centuries been the haven for the 
world’s oppressed; 
grumbler who concedes that “though 
there may be many countries for 
earning one’s living, France is, after 
all, the one where life is best spent.” 

Finally, he is the agnostic who 
believes in miracles. And with rea- 
son. For France is a land of mira- 
cles: “She adapts them to the needs 
of the moment: The miracle that 


the perennial 


went on foot with Sainte Génevieve, 
on horseback with Joan of Arc, be- 
came motorized with the taxis of the 
Marne. Tomorrow it may be pro- 
pelled by atomic power.” 

The Major does not limit his ob- 
servations to purely heroic or objec- 
tive phenomena. Having taken the 
chic Parisienne Martine as successor 
to his deceased first wife, the horsey 
English athlete Ursula, he permits 
himself to make a number of piquant 
comparisons between the emotional 
universe of the French and that of 
the English, “decades of light” re- 
moved from each other. Caustic foot- 
notes by Pierre Daninos, the alter 
ego functioning as translator and 
annotator, re-establish a _ balance 
when the enthusiasms of the Major 
tend to get the better of him. 

This little book, so wise and serene 
beneath its frothy surface of hilarity 
and wit, makes refreshingly apt read- 
ing today. It serves as a persuasive, 
good-natured reminder that, while 
paradox and contradiction may be 
both irritating and alienating when 
transferred to the level of national 
policy, they have on the other hand 
served as a peculiarly French system 
of checks and balances. The readi- 
ness to examine all sides of a ques- 
tion and to doubt them all, the eager- 
ness to dissect every issue down to 
its most factional nuance, keeps 
France from going overboard all the 
way as have, within memory, less 
mercurial and volatile peoples. For 
all of her contradictions, France 
keeps on a fairly even keel and in 
man’s unending fight for freedom 
can always be relied upon to stand 
on the side of humanity, justice, tol- 
erance and respect for the rights of 
the citizen. It is good to have these 
simple truths brought home with 
such good humor. 
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EN OF great artistic genius 
M should not be judged by their 
political views. Charles Baudelaire in 
France, Richard Wagner in Germany, 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky in Russia held, 
with great fervor, political views 
which are in sharp opposition to the 
liberal creed of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and deny all its values. Thomas 
Mann is in a similar position. His 
thought has been deeply influenced 
by Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche 
and Dostoyevsky, who shared a com- 
mon hostility to the “bourgeois” civi- 
lization of the modern West. 

During the first half of his long 
life, Thomas Mann showed no inter- 
est in political issues at all. It was the 
problem of the artist in and against 
bourgeois society which preoccupied 
him. Throughout his work, he has 
been fascinated by the phenomena 
of human morbidity and disintegra- 
tion, from Buddenbrooks and Death 
in Venice before World War I to 
The Magic Mountain after that war 
and Doctor Faustus after World War 
II. This fascination with morbidity, 
decay and ambiguity reached its cli- 
max in Mann’s last period, in his 
novels The Holy Sinner and The 
Black Swan. This interest in the per- 
plexity of the human predicament, 
which he again shared with Nietzsche 
and Dostoyevsky, heightened his ar- 
tistic power and deepened his human 
appeal. It did not help to form the 
basis of sound political judgments. 

Only World War I awakened 
Thomas Mann, who was then 40 
years old, to the importance of the 
great political issues confronting 
mankind. He dedicated the war years 
to political writings, in which he re- 
vealed himself as an extreme German 
patriot, proudly supporting Prussian 
militarism and its claim to moral 
superiority over the West. And in his 
lengthy Reflections of a Non-Political 
Man—in many ways one of his most 
important and revealing books—he 
went further: He completely rejected 
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modern Western civilization, both in 
its Anglo-American and in its French 
forms, and proclaimed the inferiority 
and inhumanity of Western society, 
which he condemned for its addiction 
to political democracy and capital- 
istic economy. 

In spite of the fact that Germany 
was then at war not only with the 
West but also with Russia, he as- 
serted the deep affinity of the funda- 
mental German and Russian _atti- 
tudes; looking to the future, Mann 
was convinced of the need of a close 
and intimate German-Russian co- 
operation in case the Western powers. 
especially Britain and the United 
States, should emerge from World 
War I forming a united democratic 
front. He foresaw then the possibil- 
ity of a coming struggle between the 
“decaying” Atlantic Community and 
the Eastern “wave of the future.” 

After World War I and the un- 
expected collapse of Prussia’s mili- 
tary monarchy, Thomas Mann 
changed in one important respect. He 
abandoned his faith in Prussian mili- 
tarism and slowly rallied to the cause 
of the Weimar Republic. He never 
went so far in his support of Ger- 
man democracy as the other great 
German writer of the period, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, who had long been an 
outspoken liberal. Thomas Mann as 
an artist had always a penchant for 
the ambiguous, for the twilight, for 
people and situations infected by de- 
cadence, and in the unsettled postwar 
period, when so much appeared 
shaken and undermined, that did not 
allow for clear-cut decisions in the 
political field. 

In his novel The Magic Mountain, 
in which his artistic powers probably 
reached their highest mastership, 
Mann introduced three leading types: 
The representative of Western liberal- 









ism is an Italian who spiritually was 
a descendant of Mazzinian thought 
and thereby not always a convincing 
spokesman for the modern West, a 
pleasant and ineffectual doctrinaire, 
old-fashioned and an easy object for 
irony. More incisive is the second 
type, the spokesman of the totali- 
tarian East. They both tried to con. 
vert a naive and decent young Ger. 
man, Hans Castorp, whose education 
forms the central theme of the novel 
and who grows to maturity in his con 
tacts with the two opposite political 
philosophies. It is a criterion of the 
artistic value of the novel that it is 
impossible to say where Mann’s real 
sympathies lie. Perhaps, even when he 
wrote The Magic Mountain, they lay 
with neither of the ideological pro- 
tagonists, both of whom he treats 
with superior irony, but with Cas 
torp’s cousin, a young Prussian off. 
cer, without any great intellectual or 
artistic interests, a non-political man, 
but who in the face of death shows 
what the Germans call “Haltung,” a 
stoic and disciplined attitude. The 
political-ideological issue remains un- 
resolved. The German hero himself 
goes off, at the end of the novel, to 
World War I and dies in a battle on 
the Western front. 

The Magic Mountain, a great novel 
which may well rank in sweep and 
importance with The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, shows hardly any understand- 
ing of, nor any true interest in. the 
problems of modern liberty. The one 
woman who attracts Hans Castorp 
and contributes to his growing aware- 
ness of the world is characteristically 
a Russian woman who embodies the 
somewhat disorderly strangeness but 
also the intimate fascination which 
the Russian East has exercised upon 
so many German intellectuals in the 
twentieth century. 

When National Socialism came to 
power in Germany—partly as the 
result of the existence of the many 
“non-political” men in whose name 
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MANN: A FUNDAMENTAL DISTRUST 


Thomas Mann had spoken in 1918— 
Mann turned, after some initial hesi- 
tation, against Hitler. He saw in him, 
rightly, the demoniac seducer who 
would lead Germany into the abyss. 
Other 
spokesmen, like Oswald Spengler and 
Stefan George, shared this critical at- 
titude toward Hitler and the crudities 
and vulgarities of his movement. Both 


great German _ intellectual 


died a relatively short time after 
Hitler came to power. Thomas Mann 
lived to become one of the rallying 
points of German opposition in exile 
to the National Socialist regime. He 
did it with dignity and force. When 
National Socialism threatened to 
overrun Europe, Thomas Mann 
sought refuge in the United States, 
where he became a citizen and where 
he was received with the most cor- 
dial hospitality and with all the 
honors due to a great representa- 
tive European writer. 

The totalitarian threat caught the 
democratic peoples ill-prepared for 
4 full understanding of the new 
forces facing them. During the war, 
the people of the United States, like 
those of Britain, were strongly anti- 
Fascist but they were not at that time 
outspokenly anti-Communist. The 
Soviet Union was attacked by Hitler 
as the United States was attacked 
by Hitler’s Japanese allies. The 
Soviet Union and Western democ- 
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racy seemed united in a common 
struggle against the Fascist attempt 
at establishing a “new world order” 
in Europe and Asia. This supposed 
and purely temporary community of 
interests between the West and Com- 
munism came to an end with the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan. The 
West found itself faced with a Sta- 
linist totalitarianism not fundamen- 
tally different from Hitlerian totali- 
tarianism. Communism now felt it- 
self strong enough to raise the same 
claims to world leadership and to 
the establishment of a new world or- 
der as Fascism had done; it was 
equally convinced of the inevitable 
decay and moral inferiority of the 
liberal West and of the inescapably 
approaching victory of its brand of 
totalitarianism on a global scale. 
Thomas Mann did not share the 
growing conviction of a Communist 
threat to the West’s fundamental 
liberties. He never recognized the 
close affinity of Hitlerian and Sta- 
linist totalitarianism. There were 
many things in the Communist coun- 
tries of which he strongly dis- 
approved. He was undoubtedly a 
non-Communist; 
subtle way of thought and of his in- 
dependent ironic outlook would have 
been speedily silenced in Communist 
lands. But there were many things 
in the United States of which he dis- 
approved too, and he was apparently 
never aware of the fundamental dif- 
ference of the liberal West and to- 
talitarian Russia, whatever their 
momentary shortcomings or their 


an artist of his 


professed aims. 
Mann misunderstood surface phe- 


nomena in America’s turbulent politi- 
cal life and saw in them proofs of 
the growth of Fascism in the United 
States. Like so many European in- 
tellectuals, he applied categories to 
American political life and social de- 
velopment which may be valid on the 
European continent with its feudal 
survivals, but which can only lead 
to a misreading of American reality. 
Thus Mann left the United States 
deeply disappointed with the West. 
That he was a non-Communist is, 
of course, evident to anybody ac- 
quainted with his work, but he was 
decidedly not an anti-Communist. He 
saw National Socialist rule in Ger- 
many as the terrible tyranny that it 
was, but he never regarded the Com- 
munist rule in Eastern Germany or 
in Eastern Europe as a_ similar 
tyranny. He saw good and bad ele- 
ments in it, as he did in the West. 
There is a surprising consistency 
beneath the six decades of Mann’s 
continuous growth as an artist. Three 
years before World War I, he pub- 
lished a short novel about Felix Krull 
and in the last year of his long and 
productive life he returned to Krull 
again, expanding the ironic story of 
this strangest of all good-for-nothings 
who succeeds in a strange world in 
decomposition. And in his political 
views Thomas Mann remained after 
World War II what he had been dur- 
ing World War I, a German romantic, 
the heir of the romantic element in 
Wagner and Nietzsche, who did not 
appreciate or understand the deeper 
forces and movements which have 
shaped the modern liberal West, and 
who fundamentally distrusted them. 
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RALLY TO RESTORE 
JAMES KUTCHER’S 
JOB! 
Friday, 

Feb. 17—8 p.m. 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 


35th Street between Park & Madison 
New York City 


Speakers: 
e James A. Wechsler 


Editor, New York Post 


¢ Morris lushewitz 


Secretary-Treasurer, Greater New York 
Industrial Council C10 


¢ Kenneth M. Birkhead 


National Executive Director, 
American Veterans Committee 


¢ James Kutcher 


The legless veteran who was fired 
from his job as clerk in the Newark 
Veterans Administration, threatened 
with eviction from a Federal housing 
project, and temporarily deprived of 
his pension—all because of his 
political beliefs 


AUSPICES: KUTCHER CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMITTEE 
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THAILAND ~* 


Ludwig Hamburger’s 
[NL, January 9] was really terrific—one of the 
finest pieces of its type I have ever read. 


article on Thailand 


New York City RicHARD DEVERALL 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Anyone who has struggled with texts in cul- 
tural anthropology or social psychology will 
gladly opt for the impressionistic account of 
national characters offered by Salvador de 
Madariaga in his book, Portrait of Europe (re- 
viewed by Peter Meyer in THE New LeapeEr ot 
January 23). Apercus and aphorisms are a balm 
for the literate mind irritated by the stuffy 
irrelevancies of some social scientists, and only 
the pedant would protest the sacrifice of some 
accuracy for much insight cast in entertaining 
pithiness. But the clever phrase must not be- 
come a substitute for good sense. 

A contrasting of English and German char- 
acter by comparison of the phrase “I have 
dropped my glove” with the German equivalent 
“Mein Handschuh ist heruntergefallen” can 
quite different from de 


’ 


lead to conclusions 
Madariaga’s. The English is shorter, no doubt, 
though brevity may not always be a virtue. 
Hamlet asked Horatio, “Absent thee from 
felicity a while,” when he might have said 
“Please mourn!” The Englishman uses a very 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX“LAX 
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active verb, “drop,” as in “drop bombs,” and 
makes one believe that he threw the glove to 
the ground. There is no connotation of the 
accidental. When de Madariaga (or Peter 
Meyer?) contends that the word “glove” fits 
its meaning like a glove, then oral impression. 
ism passes into the supersonic. 

The German “Handschuh” (shoe for the 
hand) is no more clumsy an expression for a 
commonplace object than, say, “handkerchief” 
(headcovering for the hand). When the German 
“adds” (to what?) “ist heruntergefallen,” he js 
overexplaining in the adverb “herunter” (ob. 
jects don’t fall up), but he otherwise correctly 
implies that something happened to the glove 
rather than that something was done to it. 

Can the phrase “has fallen down” be prop. 
erly described as “a whole treatise on the art 
of falling” or as a “word for slow minds which 
need a lot of explaining”? If this Handschuh 
fits the author, let him wear it. 

New York City HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD 


COMMUNIST LINE 


Franz Borkenau’s article, “Conflict in World 
Communism” [NL, January 23], refers to 
Nikita Khrushchev’s speech before the Supreme 
Soviet as indicating “that the Cominform is 
not to be abolished,” despite Yugoslav predic: 
tions since last May to the contrary. It might be 
interesting, for the record, to cite a_ speech 
delivered in Genoa on September 18 by Palmiro 
Togliatti, Italian Communist party General Sec: 
retary, in which he said: “As for the Communist 
parties, the links existing between them are 
poor enough; during the past few years, there 
has been no more than an Information Bureat 
[of the Communist and Workers’ Parties—the 
Cominform] with very little activity.” 

More interestingly, the Cominform journal o 
October 7 omitted this sentence in publishing 
the text of this speech, but Unita for Septem: 
ber 20 included it. It is a further visible indi 
cation of the “hardening” of the Communist 
line since October that Togliatti could minimize 
the role of the Cominform and virtually a 
nounce its de facto dissolution—for Italian com 
sumption—in September, while Khrushchey, fv’ 
months later, can tell the world the Cominfom 
still lives. 


New York City ARNOLD BeEIcHMAY 


FLESH 


In THe New Leaver of January 23, C. I, 
Claflin wants to know where I get the idea. 
which to her seems curious, that Jesus did no! 


indulge in the eating of flesh food, for she § 
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finds rather the opposite in the Gospels. It * § 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


a commonplace of the Higher Criticism that 
the Gospels are strewn throughout with contra- 


' dictions and historical inaccuracies of a serious 


nature. They also contain suppressions of highly 
important data, which are found in other, not 
widely known sources. 


I rely upon material which has been kept . 


alive in Coptic monasteries. Confirmation of my 
unorthodox contention can now be found in the 
remarkable 1,000-page volume The Nazarene 
Gospel Restored, by Robert Graves and Joshua 
Podro, only recently published by Doubleday, 
which is a landmark in its field. 

Philadelphia Rosert A. HECKERT 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Don't miss ’em IN PERSON! 


LUCY AND DESI 
IN THEIR FIRST BIG 
COMEDY OF 1956! 
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M-G-M presents 
in COLOR 


LUCILLE BALL 
DESI ARNAZ 
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Motion picture magic by Walt Disney 
as you ’ve never seen it before! 
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EXTRA! Walt Disney's “Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom!” 
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57th $1, West of 6th Ave. * JU 6-4448 
For your greater enjoyment see “Fantasia” from the beginning! 
Feature at: 12:05, 2:10, 4:15, 6:25, 8:30, 10:40. 























RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Shewplece of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“V’LL CRY TOMORROW” 


starring 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


RCHARD CONTE - EDDE ALBERT - 10 VAN FLEET - DON TAYLOR - RAY DANTON 
Directed by DANIEL MANN §=- Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “FUN AND FANCY"—Brilliant new revue . . 
\ Ny produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 





Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige. 
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“I was pickin pansies 
in Belleau Wood.” 


Tuey WERE only a handful of dirty, hag- 
gard Marines. Paralyzed, they hugged the 
earth outside Lucy le Bocage as murderous 
German fire poured at them. And then they 
heard their little, middle-aged sergeant: 


“Come on, you ---- -- 
Do you want to live forever?” 


That yell, and the charge that followed, made 
Sergeant Dan Daly famous. But he wanted 
no glory. He already had two Medals of 
Honor, one earned in Peking, the other in 
the jungles of Haiti. 

And when reporters asked about his World 
War I decorations, he said: “I was out in 
Belleau Wood pickin’ pansies for my girl one 
day. And the officers said: ‘Let’s give the 
poor guy a medal.’ Well, sir, they give me 
the DSC .. .” 

No hero to himself, Dan Daly was a fear- 
less and expert professional soldier —one of 
a breed some folks don’t expect of a wealthy, 
peaceful land like America. Yet America’s 
ability to produce men like Daly is a more 
important clue to her strength than all the 
gold at Fort Knox. 

For it is Americans by the millions that 
make our nation great. And it is their price- 
less strength that backs our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

That’s why there’s no finer investment in 
the world than these Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly, and hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








